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March 30, 1935 


The Will-O’-the-Wisp of 
Standardized Telephone Rates 


By E. C. BLOMEYER 


Vice-President, Theodore Gary and Company 


THE FIRST of a series of articles on certain principles 


of the telephone business. 


Answers are given to 


many questions and arguments regarding theories 
concerning standardized telephone rates 


American passion for stand- 

ardization, no one has yet 
found a practicable way to standard- 
ize telephone exchange rates. That 
fact may appear to be of only aca- 
lemic interest to most Independent 
telephone companies. But there is an 
existing trend of telephone regula- 


N” TWITHSTANDING the 
a 


tion that may, if it continues its pres- 


ent course, seriously affect owners 
and patrons of groups of Independent 
telephone exchanges under common 
wnership and in one regulatory 
jurisdiction. It would also, if car- 
ried to consistent finality, affect the 
patrons and owners of Independent 
exchanges under isolated ownership. 

This trend of regulation is based 
primarily upon the theory that rates 
for telephone exchange service can 
be standardized. That this theory 
ls “a delusion, a mockery and a 
snare” is demonstrable by the sim- 
ple method of applying the facts 
to the case. 

Some years ago a group of Inde- 
pendent telephone men _ undertook 
lo gather and analyze data con- 
cerning telephone exchanges. One 
purpose of the undertaking was to 
see if it was really possible to ar- 
tive at what might be called stand- 
ardized schedules of rates for ex- 
changes of approximately the same 
size, 

It is clear, of course, that if such 


standardized schedules could be de- 
vised and actually applied practi- 
cally, the expenditure of consider- 
able time could be saved by the 
elimination of many individual rate 
cases, with their attendant costs, 
worries and uncertainties. 

Information regarding several 
thousand Independent telephone ex- 
changes of different sizes was gath- 
ered and analyzed. This informa- 
tion covered existing rates, reve- 
nues, expenses, net earnings and so 
on. Based on a study of all this 
data, standardized schedules. of 
rates for exchanges of various sizes 
were worked out. 

These schedules, according to the 
theory of averages, should have been 
practical when applied to exchanges 
of the sizes for which they were 
designed. When, however, the 
schedules were tested by applying 
them to a number of exchanges in- 
dividually, this situation was 
found: 

As to a certain number of ex- 
changes (the number varying in 
each class of exchanges studied), 
the standardized rates would ap- 
parently have been fair both to 
patrons and to the owners of the 
property. But, as to the remainder, 
the schedule would in some cases 
have produced net earnings consid- 
erably higher than _ reasonable; 
while in the other exchanges, en- 


tirely comparable as to size, the 
very same rates would have resulted 
in net earnings so low that in some 
cases the effect would have been 
confiscation of property. 

Upon analysis it was finally con- 
cluded that standardized schedules 
of telephone rates are not practi- 
cable. The reason: Any standard- 
ized schedule must be based upon 
averages, and, correctly speaking, 
there is no such thing as an aver- 
age telephone exchange. 


Some Questions Concern- 
ing Telephone Plants 


In pre-depression days, when pro- 
moters, investment bankers and 
others besieged telephone men for 
information about the industry, one 
of the questions most frequently 
asked was: “What is the invest- 
ment cost per station of the average 
telephone plant?” 

There is no intelligent answer to 
that question. Before even at- 
tempting to answer it, the tele- 
phone man himself must ask a se- 
ries of questions. First: A _ tele- 
phone plant of what size—big city, 
small city, town or rural? Size de- 
termined, then: What kind of tele- 
phone plant—manual or automatic? 
Or, if a small plant—magneto, com- 
mon battery or automatic? What 
kind of construction—principally 
underground, aerial cable or open 
wire? Copper or iron wire? Cedar 
poles or native—and set in soil or 
in rock? 

What is the shape of the area 
covered? Is it long and narrow, 
square or otherwise, since that de- 
termines to some extent the amount 
of plant necessary to serve the 
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area? Is the town compact or 
straggling? If rural, are the farms 
large or small? And where is the 
plant in question—in the North, 
South, East or West? Construction 
costs, and even construction meth- 
ods, vary in different sections of 
the country. 

These are only a few of the ques- 
tions, but they point the fact that 
dealing with averages is impracti- 
cal in calculating investment costs 
in telephone exchanges, even when 
such averages are applied to towns 
or exchanges of approximately the 
same size. 


Why Operating Costs 
of Exchanges Differ 


The same comment applies to op- 
erating costs. If you should tear 
down all telephone plants existing 
in this country today and replace 
them with new plants exactly alike 
in all cities or towns of comparable 
size, some of these standardized 
plants would still cost more to op- 
erate than others of practically 
identical size. 

Nor should it be concluded that 
the size of a town is of itself a cer- 
tain indication of the number of 
telephones there. Ask a telephone 
man how many stations he would 
estimate to be in service in a town 
of given size, and he will probably 
ask you, “Where is the town?” He 
knows there is as much variation 
in the telephone development in dif- 
ferent towns as there is variation 
in plants in different towns. 

The reason for this is readily ap- 
parent to those who really know 
this country. Telephone develop- 
ment depends largely upon the kind 
of people—not merely the number 
of people—in a town. A city of, 
say, 20,000 people in certain sections 
of the South is not to be compared 
telephonically, for instance, with one 
of like size in certain other parts 
of the country—the population of 
the southern city may be 40 per 
cent negro. 

The population of “mill towns” in 
industrial sections of the East and 
South may be 60 per cent or 70 per 
cent of the laboring class with but 
one telephone or less to the 100 peo- 
ple. It is no more practicable to 
take population as a basis of rates 
than it is to take the number of 
stations for that purpose. 

The questions naturally arise: 
Why is it necessary or advisable 
that telephone plants be different, 
and why, even if they are different, 
should operating costs be appre- 
ciably higher—or lower—in one 
town than in another town of the 
same size? 
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It is readily apparent, of course, 
that there can be no useful compari- 
son, either of investment or of oper- 
ating costs, for plants of greatly dif- 
ferent sizes. There is about as much 
similarity, for instance, between the 
big-city telephone plant and that of 
the average country town as there is 
between a sky-scraper and a bunga- 
low. 

As to plants of approximately the 
same size, the differences arise not 
only from the character of the pop- 
ulation to be served, but also from 
climatic and other conditions the 
plant is expected to meet. The tele- 
phone plant, like the style of build- 
ings and even that of the clothing 
worn by the inhabitants of a partic- 
ular part of the country, is usually 
designed to fit the customs and con- 
ditions of its locality. 

In the sleet belt of the Middle 
West the telephone man who is wise 
—and who can afford it—sets heavy 
poles and guys them well. Yet, on 
the vast dry plains of the Southwest, 
good rural telephone service can be, 
and frequently is, furnished by local 
companies over wires strung along 
the tops of the posts of ranch 
fences. 

The telephone man who must blast 
the holes for his poles out of rock, 
with much labor and expense, faces 
a situation considerably different 
from that of his brother who must 
disturb only sandy soil in order to 
set his poles. 

The telephone plant in some sec- 
tions must be built to withstand cy- 
clonic winds; in some, to stand up 
against devastating flood; in others, 
the right of way must be cut and be 
kept clear through heavy forests. 
The exchange building that will af- 
ford comfortable working quarters 
in some sections of the South might 
be uninhabitable in the North in 
winter. Differences in the type and 
character of telephone exchange con- 
struction are many. This is a big 
country; nothing so local in charac- 
ter as a telephone exchange is ever 
fully standardized. 


Cost of Producing Service 


The cost of producing service is a 
factor as variable as that of the 
property value. 

Wages, not only actual but also 
from the standpoint of efficiency, 
vary considerably in different sec- 
tions of the country. Climate plays 
an important part in costs, naturally. 
It has a major bearing on mainte- 
nance expense and determines to a 
considerable extent the amount nec- 
essary to be reserved, as deprecia- 
tion, against deterioration. 

The type of central office and sub- 
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scribers’ station equipment, whether 
magneto, common battery or auto. 
matic; the age, condition and mod. 
ernity of the plant, both inside ang 
out; compactness of the plant and of 
the area served, transportation costs 
of supplies, taxes, collection costs— 
all these and a multitude of other 
items, never all the same in any two 
plants or any two localities, deter. 
mine not only the costs themselves, 
but also the difference of costs be. 
tween exchanges. 

Admittedly, management is a fae. 
tor in the cost of producing telephone 
service anywhere. This is true wheth- 
er the plant is locally owned or one 
of a group, and whether the group is 
large or small. Most of the cost of 
management is local in either cage, 
You cannot standardize brains, abil- 
ity or efficiency; in this respect the 
telephone business does not differ 
from other businesses. 

So, when you come to the proposi- 
tion of standardizing telephone ex- 
change rates—which you can do only 
by basing such rates on averages— 
you will find that any standardized 
schedule that can be made will u- 
duly enrich some exchanges at the 
expense of the patrons served, while 
impoverishing other exchanges, some- 
times to the point of confiscation. 


Only Application of Stand- 
ardized Exchange Rates 


It is true that averages are rea- 
sonably applicable in many affairs. 
Insurance companies, for instance, 
can average with almost uncanny ac- 
curacy the life expectancy of, say, 
100,000 men. But no insurance con- 
pany would undertake to say how 
long any one of those men will 
live. 

The average will be correct for 
the 100,000 but the fellow who dies 
before the end of his expectancy is 
just as dead as if it had been wrong. 
The local telephone company, driven 
into bankruptcy by a standardized 
rate, would derive little consolation 
from the fact that another exchange 
somewhere else was thriving might- 
ily under it. 

The only application or proposed 
application up to date of standard 
ized exchange rates occurs in some 
of the so-called “state-wide” o 
“company-wide”. rate cases which 
have been or are being carried on 1 
a number of states. 

Not all of these cases—which, I0- 
cidentally, are misnamed, since none 
of them are really state-wide and 
some of them are not even compaly- 
wide—go so far as to really attempt 
to establish actual standardized 
rates; most of them are nothing 
more than an undertaking to value 
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at one time all the property of one 
company, and to “work over” all the 
rate schedules of that company in 
one cast 

In a few states, however, commis- 
sions have apparently espoused fully 
the theory and principles of stand- 
ardized exchange rates. In these 
cases the attempt is to apply a more 
or less standardized rate schedule to 
all the exchanges of approximately 
ihe same size operated by one tele- 
phone company in one regulatory ju- 
risdiction. 

The theory is that if the aggre- 
gate earnings of the company are 
compensatory to the company as a 
whole, it is immaterial whether the 
earnings of an individual exchange 
are more or less than compensatory. 

It is assumed that there is a gen- 
eral community of interest between 
the patrons of all the exchanges 
owned by one company in one state, 
and that this community of interest 
is sufficiently valuable to all the pa- 
trons of that company to justify a 
standard level of rates in all ex- 
changes of approximately the same 
size operated by that particular com- 
pany in that state, even though such 
rates are higher or lower than they 
would otherwise be for the individual 
exchanges. 


Arguments for 
Standardized Rates 


That is to say, it is considered both 
legal and equitable to charge the 
subscriber at one exchange more than 
he would otherwise pay, in order that 
service may be rendered to a sub- 
scriber at another exchange owned 
by the same company—and perhaps 
some distance away—at a rate lower 
than he would otherwise pay. 

It is argued that the savings ac- 
complished by fixing exchange rates 
on a wholesale basis allow a lower 
general level of telephone rates, thus 
henefiting all subscribers of the sys- 
tem. This argument is debatable; 
rate costs are, on the whole, a small 
percentage of the cost of producing 
xervice. 

It is argued that a standardized 
rate will allow the company to de- 
velop otherwise unprofitable areas. 
An answer to this is that the com- 
pany develops them anyway. 

It is argued that fixing rates on a 
company-wide basis eliminates the 
perplexities of allocating between ex- 
changes the general expenses of the 
company. This is true but, after all, 
the job of allocating these costs is 
hot of such importance that the en- 
Ure system of rate-making need be 
changed on account of it. 

When all the collateral arguments 
are considered, the principal justifi- 


cation for standardized exchange 
rates is the general community of in- 
terest between different localities. 
Just how far this reason would stand 
up with most telephone subscribers 
is something to wonder about. 


“Community of Interest Factor 


Of course, the various classifica- 
tions of rates within an individual 
exchange are, and have always been, 
more or less on a “give and take” 
basis. There is usually no practical 
way to make every single class of 
service within an exchange fully 
compensatory. The merchant pays 
more, the householder less, the farm- 
er still less. 

Aside from the actual difference in 
the service—such as private line, 
party line and so on—rates within 
an exchange vary on theories of 
amount of use, and even of value of 
the service to the user. But this is 
all within the individual exchange 
area, where actual and local commu- 
nity of interest is the fundamental 
basis of value of telephone service, 
and is, in fact, the fundamental rea- 
son for the existence of a telephone 
exchange. 

But when you attempt to spread 
this actually existing local commu- 
nity of interest out over a whole 
state, or even part of a state, it be- 
comes pretty thin. It can be safely 
said that the telephone subscriber 
who would willingly pay more for his 
own telephone service in order that 
some unknown user in some other 
town might pay less, would be a very 
rare bird indeed! 

The trouble with the theory of 
company-wide standardized exchange 
rates is that it either goes too far, 
or it does not go far enough. 

If the theory that there is tangible 
value in wide-spread community of 
interest is unsound, the proposition 
goes too far when it exists at all, be- 
cause the minute one subscriber, any- 
where, is required to pay something 
extra to allow another subscriber in 
some other locality to pay less, injus- 
tice is done. 


Where Standardized 
Rates Might Lead 


If, on the other hand, there does 
exist a wide-spread community of in- 
terest between different communities 
and that interest is of sufficient value 
to justify charging some people 
something for it, then certainly the 
“happenstance” of ownership by one 
telephone company or another of the 
exchanges in those communities has 
nothing to do with it. Certainly, also, 
state boundaries have little to do 
with it. 

If the idea is right, it certainly 
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should not be confined to so-called 
“state-wide” or “company-wide” sit- 
utaions, because state commission ju- 
risdictions and ownership of tele- 
phone properties are not the logical 
limits to it. It should be nation-wide. 
Therefore, the idea is essentially mo- 
nopolistic, because it would not be 
commercially practicable—even as- 
suming the telephone subscribers 
who had to foot the bill could be 
placated—unless one telephone com- 
pany owned all the telephone ex- 
changes in the country. 

If one telephone company owned 
all the telephone exchanges in the 
country, doubtless that company 
could sit down with a commission— 
or with all the state commissions— 
and together they could work out 
standardized rate schedules, based 
on averages, applicable to all the 
telephone exchanges according to 
size, and which would be compensa- 
tory in the aggregate to the tele- 
phone company. 

What the company lost through 
inadequate rates at many places, it 
would recoup through rates higher 
than necessary at many other places. 
Then all the telephone company and 
the commissions would have to do 
would be to convince a large number 
of telephone subseribers that they 
should pay a rate higher than neces- 
sary, in order that subscribers else- 
where could obtain service for rates 
lower than necessary. 

And then—if a telephone man may 
be allowed an opinion on the subject 
-—they would find that all their 
troubles up to that time had been 
merely a summer zephyr, compared 
to the hurricane that would ensue. 

There is a lot of fine thinking 
about the telephone business going 
to waste in this country because it is 
based on a wrong conception of the 
business. There seems to be a theory 
that because local telephone  ex- 
changes are connected by long dis- 
tance wires, then; no matter how far 
apart they may be, there is a great 
mutual interest between them. 


What Subscriber Is Interested In 


The real fact is that subscriber 
John Smith at Shady Palms, Calif., 
for instance, is about as much inter- 
ested in the kind, quality and cost of 
telephone service rendered in Skow- 
hegan, Maine—or even in his own 
neighboring towns in California—as 
he is in the number of fish in the 
Gulf of Mexico! 

What John Smith is principally 
interested in telephonically is the 
kind, cost and quality of telephone 
service in his own home town. He 
wants that service to be modern and 
the quality good, and he objects to 





being gouged by excessive prices for 
it. He expects the telephone com- 
pany and his commission to take care 
of him in all those things. 

It is granted that the splendid sys- 
tem of long distance telephone facili- 
ties in this country—which has no 
equal in any other country—is a valu- 
able, necessary and integral part of 
the telephone system of the country 
as a whole. 

But subscriber John Smith looks 
upon it as a facility to be used or 
not, as his needs and desires re- 
quire, and not as a part of his local 
telephone exchange. His local tele- 
phone is, on the other hand, an essen- 
tial part of his every-day life. It is 
valuable and necessary to him wheth- 


er or not all other cities and towns 
of the country are likewise provided 
with similar telephone facilities. 


Each Telephone Exchange 
a Local Institution 


A true conception of the telephone 
situation can be had only by looking 
upon each telephone exchange, no 
matter by whom it is owned, as a 
local institution. 

The investment in it, the cost of 
operating it, and the rates that must 
be obtained in order to realize a fair 
return from it, bear no more relation 
to other telephone exchanges of sim- 
ilar size than the relation between 
the cost of living in towns of the 
same size in different parts of the 


country, with varying conditions 

The cost of living in towns of , 
given size throughout the country 
can, of course, be reduced to ayer. 
ages; just the same, one might liye 
in comparative luxury in one part of 
the country for an expenditure that 
would confine one almost to bare pe. 
cessities in another part. 

The only real reason for standard. 
ization of telephone rates would be ty 
benefit, in some way, the telephone 
subscribers. The real effect upo 
telephone subscribers would be tp 
benefit only a part of them—and that 
at the expense of the remainder. The 
proposition is not compatible with 
either the law or the equity of rate. 
making as those things exist today. 


The Operators’ Corner 


By MRS. MAYME WORKMAN 


Traffic Supervisor, The Illinois Telephone Association, Springfield, III. 


out on a toll circuit is similar to 

driving an automobile. We must 
have motor vehicle laws to regulate 
automobile traffic, to keep it moving 
along steadily and safely without de- 
lay, and certain rules must be fol- 
lowed to avoid accidents. In some 
cases the driver of one motor vehicle 
must give the right-of-way to an- 
other. 

So it is with the use of our toll 
circuits. We must have rules to keep 
our toll traffic moving along smoothly, 
without interference. 

If drivers of: motor vehicles are 
courteous and observe the rules, traf- 
fic will move along without conges- 
tion. If, however, this practice is 
not followed the result is lost tem- 
pers, a tirade of harsh words, and in 
some instances, injury or loss of life. 

If operators fail to observe their 
traffic rules when they meet on the 
“Highways of Speech,” if they are 
impatient or discourteous, we too will 
find frayed nerves and lost tempers, 
and a loss of valuable circuit time, 
particularly when operators argue 
and are reluctant to give up a circuit 
even though another operator has a 
right to the use of the circuit because 
her call takes precedence. 

When two operators meet on a cir- 
cuit, if one operator has passed a call, 
report, or order and has received 
acknowledgment (not including trans- 
fers to TX or RX), she should say: 
“IT have passed a call (or ‘report’ or 
‘order’).”” The other operator should 
say, “Right,” and permit her to use 
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TRAFFIC RULES keep 
our “Highways of 
Speech” free from con- 
gestion. What to do 
when two operators meet 
on a circuit? Toll circuit 
courtesies. Series No. 186 


the circuit. She has reached her 
destination. 

If an operator’s call, report or 
order has not been acknowledged or 
if she has not passed one, she should 
challenge by saying “Holding,” if the 
calling party is holding the line, or, 
“My time is (time),” if the calling 
party is not holding the line. 

However, if you have a WH report 
to pass, or if you require the circuit 
for the completion of an appoint- 
ment call, or if you require the cir- 
cuit after the start of conversation 
for the re-establishment of a connec- 
tion on which a cut-off has occurred 
or for a better connection, regardless 
of whether or not the calling party is 
holding the line, say, for example, 
“My WH is (time).” If the other 
operator says “Right,” at once pass 
your call, report, or order. 

If an operator has built up a cir- 
cuit to the desired office but has not 
passed and disposed of the call, re- 
port, or order for which it was built 
up, she should not give up the circuit 
for a call, report, or order to a toll 
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center other than her own. If the 
operator at the desired office has a 
call, report, or order for your office 
vhich takes precedence, it shall be 
handled first. After it is disposed of, 
you have a right to the circuit before 
it may be used for a call to another 
toll center. 

If you meet another operator ona 
circuit at a time when you are both 
holding your customers on the line, 
the one who first says “Holding,” has 
precedence. 

If we follow these instructions, our 
“Highways of Speech” will be kept 
clear of congestion insofar as po0s- 
sible, our dispositions will not he 
ruined, and we will have the peace 
and satisfaction which is the result 
of fair play. 

Questions from Illinois Operators 

1. A collect ticket to a pay sta 
tion has been passed to the TTC. The 
called party is reported “FC” a num- 
ber to which an IN ticket is not re- 
quired. Which ticket is completed for 
billing, the originating OUT or the 
IN ticket already prepared? 

2. What is meant by “Speed of 
Service”? 

3. On a call sent collect and a re 
port is given, how many days can we 
hold this ticket? 

4. Should a tributary operator 
ring back to clear the circuit on TC 
calls? 

5. Who gets the circuit, the opera- 
tor with filing of holding or built-up 
circuit operator? 

For the answers to these trafie 
questions, please turn to page 27. 
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Telephone and Telegraph 
Hearings Before the FCC 


Hearing on Interpretation 

of FCC Jurisdiction 
According to telegraphic advices re- 
ceived by TELEPHONY, eral arguments 
were presented on Monday, March 25, 
before the telephone division of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in 
Washington, D. C., on the interpretation 
of section 2-b-2 of the Communications 
Act of 1934, which relates to jurisdic- 
tion of the commission. This section 
reads: 


Sec. 2... (b) Subject to the provi- 
sions of section 301, nothing in this act 
shall be construed to apply or to give 
the commission jurisdiction with re- 
spect to... (2) any carrier engaged in 
interstate or foreign communication 
solely through physical connection with 
the facilities of another carrier not di- 
rectly or indirectly controlling or con- 
trolled by, or under direct or indirect 
common control with, such carrier; ex- 
cept that sections 201 to 205, both in- 
clusive, shall, except as otherwise pro- 
vided therein, apply to carriers de- 
scribed in clause (2). 


Briefs were filed by March 20 by the 
National Association of Railroad & Util- 
ity Commissioners, Wisconsin Public 
Service Commission, United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) Telephone Corp., Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., Lo- 
rain (Ohio) Telephone Co., Ohio Stand- 
ard Telephone Co. of Jackson, Ohio, 
Eastern Indiana Telephone Co. of Win- 
chester, Ind., Missouri Telephone Co. of 
Columbia, Mo., and ‘the Oklahoma-Ar- 
kansas Telephone Co. of Poteau, Okla. 

In opening the hearing, Chairman 
Paul A. Walker, of the telephone divi- 
sion, read the list of those filing briefs 
and expressed the hope that the one 
day would cenclude the hearing. 

John E. Benton, counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad & Utility 
Commissioners, reviewed the attitude of 
the various state commissions regarding 
exemption from jurisdiction of the FCC 
of Independent companies whose inter- 
state business is solely through physical 
connection. 

Arguing the interpretation relative to 
controlling interest in companies, Mr. 
Benton took the same position as did 
the United States Independent Tele- 
Phone Association in its brief. That is, 
that the question of control is a ques- 
tion of fact and must be determined by 
the conditions of management of each 
particular case. 


There are certain general principles 


which cannot be disregarded. Control 
is exercised by the stockholders who 
own the majority of the stock and the 
FCC must approach the question from 
a point of view of majority and not 
from the point of view of the minority 
stockholders. 

Attorney Alvin C. Reis, on behalf of 
the Wiseonsin Public Service Commis- 
sion, argued that only the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. controls interstate busi- 
ness. By controlling the toll rates of 
the Wisconsin Bell company, the FCC 
will control the Independent toll rates. 

Alfred L. Geiger, attorney for the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, gave the best interpretation 
of the section 2-b-2. He argued that the 
only companies subject to the full juris- 
diction of the FCC are those furnishing 
the facilities at the point of origin, the 
toll lines, and the facilities at the point 
of reception. Connecting carriers, he 
contended, are subject only to sections 
201 to 205, inclusive, of the Communi- 
cations Act. 

T. Carl Nixon, representing the United 
States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion and the Rochester (N. Y.) Tele- 
phone Corp., contended that an inter- 
pretation of controlling interest would 
be a leading aid to reducing the work 
of the FCC. 

Judge E. O. Sykes asked 
constitute indirect control. 

Attorney Nixon, in reply, said no; 
they are too flimsy; that 52 per cent of 
the stock must be owned. 

Commissioner Norman S. Case called 
attention to the fact that only 19 out of 
1,038 companies examined so far have 
been judged under full FCC jurisdiction. 

John H. Agee, of Lincoln, Neb., admit- 
ted the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. comes under FCC jurisdiction, ex- 
cepting 2-b-2, but was objecting on two 
grounds—expense and serving two mas- 
ters. If the FCC should alter Bell toll 
rates, Independent companies would 
abide by those rates for intrastate busi- 
ness, he said. 

Francis Dunbar, of Columbus, Ohio, 
counsel for the Lorain (Ohio) Tele- 
phone Co., the Champaign Telephone 
Co., Urbana, Ohio, and the Ohio Stand- 
ard Telephone Co., Jackson, Ohio, 
claimed it essential to classify Inde 
pendent companies with respect to the 
Communicatiens Act of 1934, and named 
four classifications. He also reinforced 
the argument of Attorney Nixon as to 
the importance of interpretation of con- 
trol. 
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Although the Eastern Indiana Tele- 
phone Co., Winchester, Ind., and the 
Citizens Telephone Co. filed briefs, no 
arguments were presented in their be- 
half. 

L. E. Durham, on behalf of the Mis- 
souri Telephone Co., Celumbia, Mo., ar- 
gued that telephone facilities across 
state lines do not, in themselves, con- 
stitute interstate communication; there 
must be traffic. 

Questioned by Judge Frank Rober- 
son, of the FCC, concerning the inter- 
state toll line of the Home Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., from 
Ohio through Indiana into Michigan, 
Mr. Durham replied that there were 
three connecting carriers cencerned. 

The last oral argument heard was 
made by James B. McDonough, of Fort 
Smith, Ark., attorney for the Oklahoma- 
Arkansas Telephone Co., Peteau, Okla. 
He reviewed the quarrel of the Okla- 
homa-Arkansas company with the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., relative to 
commissions on tolls and the cancella- 
tion of the contract whereby the South- 
western Bell ceased to route toll calls 
from Fort Smith, Ark., to Poteau, Okla., 
over a toll line of the Oklahoma-Arkan- 
sas company on the Seuthwestern Bell 
poles. He urged that the FCC inter- 
cede in the matter. Upon the conclu- 
sion of his argument, the hearing was 
closed. 

eee 


FCC Hearing on Telegraph 


Rates and Practices 

On March 15 a study of the rate struc- 
ture connected with the operations of 
press wires, leased wires and teletype 
wire services which supply newspapers 
with dispatches was begun by the tele- 
graph division of the Federal Communi; 
cations Commision. The hearing was 
continued on March 18 to March 25 
when, it was announced, leased wire 
service would be taken up. 

There was no move toward increased 
rates, it was declared, and Chairman 
Stewart, who presided at the hearings 
in Washington, D. C., said that “we 
just want to know for our own infor- 
mation how this thing works.” The 
hearings were ordered, he said, merely 
to present to members of the commis- 
sion a picture of the methods employed 
in the distribution of press messages 
and the charges made for such service. 

Western Union and Postal Telegraph 
officials differed slightly in describing 
the agencies which, in their opinions, 
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qualified for the privilege of press rates. 
J. C. Willever, vice-president of West- 
ern Union, said that his company ex- 
tended the privilege to newspapers pub- 
lished at least once a week, and to radio 
broadcasting stations. T. M. Powers, in 
charge of general traffic for Postal, said 
his company also would grant press rate 
privileges to motion picture companies 
when the matter was for the “general 
public.” 
Ralph 
American 


S. Fewler, of counsel for the 

Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, representing 80 per cent of the 
daily newspapers of the country, stated 
that his organization was only inter- 
ested in continuing efficient service at 
the lowest cost. 

Charges of monopoly in the press 
field brought denials at the hearing on 
March 18. Meanwhile a comparatively 
new agency brought out that it would 
urge a change in “definitions” so that it 
might obtain increased business. 

After Colonel A. H. Griswold, vice- 
president of Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Co., had expressed opposition to ‘“exclu- 
sive contracts” on the ground that they 
“bottled up’ news sources, J. C. Will- 
ever, vice-president of Western Union, 
which holds several such contracts in the 
financial markets of New York City 
and at baseball parks and hotels, re- 
turned to the stand. 

Colonel Griswold had testified that 
news dispatches, particularly financial 
news and other “headline” events, cre- 
ated wider use of commercial telegraph 
facilities. 

Mr. Willever contested the statement, 
denying that news stories of any nature 
caused increased commercial business, 
or that exclusive contracts bottled up 
news sources. 

Views to the contrary were presented 
by F. E. Meinholtz, chief of communica- 
tions for the New York Times and sec- 
retary of Press Wireless, Inc., who de- 
clared that unusual 
sulted in a 


news events re- 
rush of private telegrams. 
He cited the Florida hurricane, stories 
of sharp breaks on the Stock Exchange, 
and news about public officials. He esti- 
mated that the Florida disaster several 
years ago impelled a rush of 100,000 
telegrams. 

Joseph 
Wireless, 


Pierson, president of 
Inc., the news distributing 
which he said was the “gold 
fish” of the industry “because we have 
no venerable and mysterious history to 
disclose,” suggested changing the defini- 
tion of press matter so that his com- 
pany could expand and sell news which 
it is now prevented from handling. 

He said that seven of the country’s 
largest newspapers were stockholders in 
the company. Last year 17,000,000 words 
were transmitted by radio to these pa- 
pers and other clients. 
tended that by 


Press 


agency 


Mr. Pierson con- 


changing some defini- 
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tions of news, Press Wireless could ex- 
pand and send out much information 
now prohibited. 

Mr. Meinholtz said that the New York 
Times usually received daily, of all mat- 
ter, from 350,000 to 450,000 words, and 
sometimes as high as 500,000. That was 
equal to about 4% per cent, he said, of 
all press matter handled by the West- 
ern Union. 

He predicted the eventual use of tele- 
typewriter sending machines, for the 
reason that they could be operated 
cheaper than the cost to publishers of 
night press messages. Any effort to in- 
crease rates, therefore would defeat its 
own purpose, he declared. 

On Monday, March 25, testimony re- 
vealed that American press associations 
are the largest individual users of pri- 
vate line telegraph service. 

Testifying before a crowded hearing 
room, C. F. Craig, general manager of 
the long lines department of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., said 
that the United Press, the Associated 
Press, the International News Service 
and similar organizations distribute 
news to about 1,200 newspapers in 800 
cities, with a combined daily 
tion of more than 35,000,000. 

“These papers have a news require- 
ment ranging from 15,000 words to well 
over 100,000 words per day,” he con- 
tinued. “More than 300,000 miles of 
telegraph circuits are used in operation 
of press private-line telegraph services.” 

Mr. Craig explained in detail the op- 
eration of the private wires and said 
that the A. T. & T. Co. by the end of 
1929 had 1,100,000 miles of circuits de 
voted to them, with some 1,500 custom- 
ers, including the United States govern- 
ment, commodity ard stock markets, 
brokers, and general business concerns. 

He denied that the growth of this 
communications service had interfered 
with telegraph business. 

Exception to this statement was 
voiced by Howard L. Kern, counsel for 
the Postal, and later J. C. Willever, 
vice-president of the Western Union, 
charged misuse of the leased wire prin- 
ciple. He said, however, that his cem- 
pany was interested only in correcting 
what it viewed as unfair competition by 
the telephone company. 

One factor that permitted the tele- 
phone company to take over the leased 
wire business, he said, was inadequacy 
of rates. 

“That company, having no interest in 
mesage service to protect, and concerned 
solely to develop the market for its 
large reservoir of surplus facilities,’ he 
continued, “not only pre-empted the nat- 
ural and proper leased-wire field but, in 
total disregard for the effect upon the 
business of the telegraph companies, it 
set about to create additional markets 
through the advocacy of joint leases.” 


circula- 
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Prespective customers who re) resent. 
ed that their needs did not warrant 
leased wire, were urged to join with 
others in a lease and thereby reduce 
the cost to what they could stand, he 
said, and telephone company representa. 
tives undertook to find correspondents 
for such joint leases. 

He declared that if telegraph compa. 
nies were to continue to render a com. 
prehensive and satisfactory telegraph 
service, they should “be protected from 
the undue dilution of their traffic, which 
can only be done through the adoption 
of adequate restrictions against misuse 
of the leased wire principle.” 

eee 


FCC Authorizes Construc- 
tion of Interstate Cable 


The telephone division of the Federal 
Communications Commission on March 
22 granted the application of the Dia- 
mond State Telephone Co., the Chesa- 
peak & Potomac Telephone Co. of Balti- 
more City, and the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., filed March 11, 1935, 
for authority to supplement existing fa 
cilities between Dover, Del., and Salis. 
bury, Md., as follows: 

1. To construct a cable line, including 
the necessary poles, fixtures, etc., from 
a point in the city of Dover, Del., toa 
point in the city of Salisbury, Md. 

2. The cable is to contain quads of 
conductors as follows: (a) Dover to 
Seaford, Del. (37 miles)—45 quads; (b) 
Seaford to Delaware-Maryland state line 
(Delmar) (13 miles)—37 quads; (c) 
Delaware-Maryland state line (Delmar 
to Delmar Branch line (2 miles)—27 
quads; and (d) Delmar Branch line to 
Salisbury, Md. (5 miles)—37 quads. 

3. The companies shall keep complete 
cost records of the manufacture and in- 
stallation of the line in such a way as 
to make possible the complete and 
proper allocation of costs to the several 
companies. 

4. The companies shall keep the com- 
mission advised as to the progress and 
time of final completion of the project. 

5. Within 60 days after completion of 
the construction the companies shall file 
a final report with the commission 
showing the detailed cost of construc 
tion and the allocations of costs among 
the interested companies. 

6. The granting of the application 
shall not be deemed in any wise to be 
an approval of the proposed method of 
determining manufacturing or construc 
tion costs of the various items of plant, 
nor of the proposed methods of entries 
in the fixed capital and depreciation re 
serve accounts either as to amounts oF 
as to division between companies. 

7. Nor shall the granting of this ap 
plication be construed as an approval of 
the amount of the investment thereit. 
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The Telephone and Fire Insurance Rates 


phone is so apparent and so commonly known 

that sometimes even telephone men themselves 

fail to give it—or to obtain for it—proper recognition. 

Every one knows, for instance, that a very high per- 

centage of fire alarms are turned in by telephone. It 

js only natural that, in case of fire, accident, sudden 

illness or other emergency demanding prompt action, 

the telephone should be resorted to when available, as 

the quickest and most certain way of obtaining imme- 
diate help. 


T= GREAT PROTECTIVE value of the tele- 


IRE INSURANCE companies should recognize that 

the telephone is, especially in isolated places, their 
greatest aid against loss. The use of the telephone to 
promptly summon help in fighting fire saves the insur- 
ance companies millions of dollars a year in losses they 
would otherwise pay. To realize this, one needs to read 
only a few of the thousands of newspaper stories a year 
concerning fires. We quote a few of them: 

“The fire department answered a telephone 
appeal for help and promptly extinguished the flames. 
The damage might have been serious.” “Prompt work 
on the part of the telephone operators notified the mem- 
bers of the fire department; the building was saved.” 
“‘Get help! My house is on fire!’ were the excited 
words that came to a telephone operator from a farmer 
near ————. In the space of minutes his neighbors 
were on hand, and saved the home.” 

“On Friday evening three fires broke out at farm 
homes near . The fire calls came to the telephone 
office simultaneously. The operator worked swiftly to 
notify all neighbors ... the flames were all extin- 
guished before much damage was done.” 


N THE OTHER side of the picture are: “There 

was some delay in turning in the alarm, due to 
the fact that there was no telephone in that locality. 
The building was destroyed.” “No telephone . . . was 
too great a handicap in favor of the fire which com- 
pletely destroyed the homestead house at 
“There was no telephone at the house, nor at the neigh- 
bors, who had to go two miles to turn in the alarm. 
-.. Only some personal belongings were saved from 
the blaze.” So the records run. 

Such records of the value of the telephone in case 
of fire—and especially in the case of farm fires—could 
be continued almost indefinitely. The difference between 
ahome lost or saved, or between large and only minor 
fire damages, depends in many of these rural cases upon 
whether or not there was a telephone installed and in 
Operation on the farm. 


” 


IRE INSURANCE companies give credits on prem- 

ium rates for many items of much less protective 
value than the telephone. The type of chimneys; the 
existence and location of fire extinguishers; the kind 
of roofing—all these and other items of the character 
reduce the insurance rate. The telephone probably saves 
the insurance companies more money in the long run 
than any of them. 

The possession of a_ telephone—especially on the 
farm—should reduce fire insurance rates upon the 
buildings so protected! This fact has been called to the 
attention of various insurance companies by a number 
of telephone men during the past several years. 

Louis Pitcher, of the Dixon Home Telephone Co., 
Dixon, Ill., qualifies practically as an expert on the 
subject, and has written articles and made talks on it. 
J. G. Crane, representing Missouri Telephone Co. and 
other companies, has been studying and pushing the 
matter for years. President F. B. MacKinnon and Sec- 
retary Chas. C. Deering and other officers and directors 
of the United States Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion, have worked on it. A number of other telephone 
men have been giving the proposition attention. 

Through Mr. Crane’s efforts, R. B. Jones & Sons, of 
Kansas City, general agents for a number of insurance 
companies, have become interested in the subject, and 
C. C. Jones of that firm has been active in putting it 
before the insurance companies. 


NUMBER OF insurance agents, writing fire insur- 

ance on farm buildings, have been interested in 
the proposition through the efforts of telephone men. 
Many local agents are, it is said, ready to present the 
situation to the insurance companies they represent. 

Even a small reduction in the fire insurance rate for 
the farm equipped with a telephone would be of great 
help, not only to the telephone companies trying in every 
possible way to encourage the installation of rural tele- 
phones, but also to the farmer. It would bring home to 
him and to the public generally, as nothing else could 
do, the practical value of the telephone as a safety and 
protective device. 

It would, by encouraging the farmer to install or to 
keep a telephone, save many thousands of dollars yearly 
in fire losses on the farm—and the insurance companies 
would be the greatest monetary beneficiaries. 


HIS PROPOSITION is very valuable to the tele- 
2 ae industry, and should be pushed in an 
active and especially a concerted way. The valuable 
work that has been done to date on it by the many tele- 


(Please turn to page 46.) 
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Alternating Current Theory 


By ARTHUR L. ALBERT 


Associate Professor ot Communication Engineering, Oregon State College 


EIGHTH ARTICLE in series of electric fundamentals 
for the telephone worker. Alternating current voltage 
and relations of voltage and currents. Current flow in 
resistance, inductance, and capacity. Effective resist- 
ance and power in alternating current circuits 


HEN the flow of direct cur- 
\ \ rent was studied (TELEPHONY 

of January 5), it was ex- 
plained that the current consisted 
of a flow of electrons through the 
wire from the negative to the posi- 
tive terminal. The electrons are 
forced through the wire by the ap- 
plied voltage, and as long as this 
voltage is in one direction, the elec- 
trons flow in that direction. 

In an alternating-current circuit, 
however, the voltage is rapidly 
changing in polarity; hence the di- 
rection of the electron current flow 
also rapidly changes. The electrons 
first flow in one direction and then 
in the other as the voltage changes. 
Thus, in alternating-current circuits, 
the electrons do not necessarily flow 
entirely around the closed circuit as 
they may do in direct-current cir- 
cuits. 

Alternating-Current Voltages: In 
introducing alternating-current the- 














Fig. 1. Simplified Sketch of Magneto 
Telephone Generator Showing Direction 
of Flow of Lines of Force. 


ory, the voltage will be considered 
first, because it is the voltage which 
causes a current to flow. Alternat- 
ing voltages are produced in many 
ways. One illustration of its produc- 
tion is the hand generator or mag- 
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neto used in ringing on local-battery 
telephone lines. A simplified sketch 
of this generator is shown in Fig. 1. 

The large horseshoe magnets pro- 
vide the magnetic field shown by the 
light lines of force, 6. These lines 
pass across the air-gap between the 
poles, as shown. Within this air-gap 
the armature windings in which the 
voltage is induced are turned by the 
hand crank (not illustrated). For 
simplicity, the armature windings 
are shown bunched into a compact 
coil of wire. The ends only, show- 
ing the cross-section of the coil, are 
illustrated. The coil is assumed to 
rotate as indicated by the arrows. 

As the coil rotates, a voltage is in- 
duced in the armature conductors, be- 
cause, from Lenz’s law, whenever a 
change is made in the flux linking a 
circuit, a voltage is induced which 
tends to oppose that change. But, the 
magnitude of this induced voltage will 
not always be the same. 

This is true because the rate of 
change of flux linkages is not the 
same. Thus, when the armature con- 
ductors are moving through the posi- 
tion 1 shown in Fig. 1, the rate of 
change of linkages is zero, since the 
bunched conductors—that is, the 
wires shown in cross-section—are 
moving alony the lines of force and 
not across them. If the rate of change 
of flux linkages is zero, the induced 
voltage is also zero, and this is true 
for position 1 of Fig. 1. 

For simplicity, only one set of con- 
ductors (the top ones) will be con- 
sidered. As mentioned, when these 
pass through position 1, the voltage 
is zero; this is indicated at point 1 
on Fig. 2. Now, as the conductors 
pass through position 2 of Fig. 1, 
they are cutting the maximum 
amount of fiux, and the rate of 
change of flux linkages is greatest. 
The corresponding voltage is at point 
2 of Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 2. Variation of Induced Voltage 

With Changes in the Flux Linking a 

Circuit of the Generator Armature 
Conductors. 


When passing through position 3, 
however, the conductors are again 
just “sliding along” the lines of force 
as in position 1, and hence the volt- 
age induced is again zero as shown 
by point 3 of Fig. 2. When passing 
through position 4, the induced volt- 
age is again maximum as for posi- 
tion 2, but this voltage is in the opp- 
site direction, because the lines of 
force are now being cut in the oppo- 
site direction. 

If the voltage passing through posi- 
tion 2 is considered as a_ positive 
maximum, then that of position 4 is 
a negative maximum. Of course, volt- 
age is also being induced in the other 
set of armature conductors, but the 
connections are so made that this 
merely adds to that induced in the 
upper set (position 1). 

Passing through one cemplete rota- 
tion or 360° produces one cycle as it- 
dicated in Fig. 2. It should be noted 
that this was for a two-pole mi 
chine. Other generators are use, 
especially for producing considerable 
amounts of electrical power, which 
have more than one pair of poles, 
and hence more than one cycle is gel 
erated during each revolution. Sim- 
larly, in commercial power genera 
tors, the armature windings are n0 
bunched, but are distributed. 

The theory given here holds quite 
closely, however, for a hand generator 
or magneto. The indueed voltage 
such a machine would probably n0t 
be so regular as Fig. 2 indicates, bu! 
could be made so if desired by prope! 
design. 

Although Fig. 2 was drawn to show 
the shape of an alternating currell 
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yoltage, it also represents the current 
that such a voltage forces through a 
circuit in which no distortion is pro- 
duced. These are spoken of as volt- 
age and current sine waves or merely 
as waves. The term “sine wave” 
comes from the mathematical expres- 
sion for these impulses. 

Phase Relations of Currents and 
Voltages: Throughout all the pre- 
ceding articles the fact has been 
stressed that the voltage forces the 
current through a circuit. The con- 
clusion is reached, therefore, that the 
current must exist at the same time 
the voltage exists. This is in general 
true, but in alternating-current cir- 
cuits a curious effect occurs: The 
current may lead or lag the voltage 
by any angle from zero to 90 degrees. 

Thus, in Fig. 3-A are shown the 
current and voltage in phase. That 
is, the angle of lead or lag is zero. 
In Fig. 3-B, the current, J, lags the 
voltage, BE, by 90°. That is, J passes 
through corresponding points 90° 
after E. In Fig. 3-C, the current, /, 
leads the voltage, E, by 90°. That is, 
[| passes through corresponding points 
90° before E. 

It is not always convenient to draw 
out sine waves as in Fig. 3 to show 
current and voltage relations. The 
same results can be achieved by 
merely drawing vectors, as shown by 
the arrows below the sine waves. 
Vector diagrams for electrical quan- 
tities are assumed to rotate counter- 
clockwise, although this rotation may 
not always be shown on a diagram. 
Thus, the vectors of Fig. 3-A rotate 
together and are in phase; the cur- 
rent vector of Fig. 3-B is 90° behind 
the voltage vector, and the current 
vector of Fig. 3-C is 90° ahead of the 
voltage vector. 

Alternating-Current Flow in Re- 
sistance: If an alternating-current 
voltage is impressed on a circuit con- 
sisting of resistance only, the cur- 
rent which flows will be 
I=E/R 
where J is the effective value of the 
current in amperes when E is the 
effective value of the voltage in volts, 
and R is the effective resistance in 
chms. 

The voltage and resultant current 
Waves are shown in Fig. 3-A. Note 
in particular that the current and 
voltage are in phase; that is, they 
pass through maximum and minimum 
Values at the same instants. The fact 
that the voltage wave, E, is larger 
than the current wave, J, has no par- 
cular significance; they are merely 
plotted to separate scales since they 
are in different units. 

The terms “effective value of volt- 
age” and “effective value of current” 


were used in the preceding paragraph, 
and this usage will now be explained. 
Alternating-current sine waves are 
continually varying in magnitude. 
They are zero at one instant and 
maximum at another. Serious com- 
plications would arise if an alternat- 
ing-current volt or an alternating- 
current ampere were not the same as 
a direct-current volt or a direct-cur- 
rent ampere. 

To make the two comparable, an 
alternating-current ampere is defined 
as that value of alternating current 
which will produce the same heating 
effect in a given resistor as will be 
produced by a direct-current ampere. 
This distinguishes the effective value 
of alternating current from the aver- 
age value or the maximum value. An 
alternating-current volt is similarly 
defined. 

The term effective resistance is 
used because the heat losses which 
some resistors, and especially iron- 
cored coils, offer to an alternating 
current are larger than those offered 
to direct current. For instance, if 
the frequency is high enough, the 
skin-effect losses in the wires of a re- 
sistor will cause the alternating cur- 
rent or effective resistance to be 
greater than the direct-current re- 
sistance. 
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Fig. 3. Voltage and Resultant Current 
Waves for Different Relations Between 
Current and Voltage. 
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Alternating-Current Flow in In- 
ductance: In a preceding article 
(TELEPHONY of February 16) it was 
shown that when a voltage was im- 
pressed across a coil of wire, the cur- 
rent through the coil did not imme- 
diately rise to its final value, but in- 
stead it slowly increased. The rea- 
son for this is that when the voltage 
is impressed and the current in- 
creases, a magnetic field is built up 
around the coil. 

As these magnetic lines of force 
are established, they cut the turns of 
the coil and induce a back or opposing 
voltage in the coil. This back volt- 
age opposes the impressed voltage, 
and only the difference between these 
two is effective in sending current 
through the coil. 

Now, as the alternating voltage im- 
pressed on a circuit increases, the 
current tends to increase, but lags 
behind the impressed voltage due to 
the back voltage induced. These re- 
lations are represented for a coil hav- 
ing only inductance and negligible re- 
sistance by the curves and vectors of 
Fig. 3-B. Thus, a fundamental law 
of alternating-current circuits: When 
an alternating-current voltage is im- 
pressed across an inductive circuit, 
the current which flows will lag the 
voltage. The angle will always be less 
than 90°, and is determined by the 
relative amounts of inductance and 
resistance present. 

Thus, in a coil of wire having in- 
ductance, there are two properties 
which oppose the flow of alternating 
currents. One is the inductance and 
the other the resistance. This may 
be illustrated in another manner. 
Suppose that a long, straight wire is 
available. In such a wire, the resist- 
ance will be about the only factor 
opposing the current flow. 


If the same length of wire is wound 
into a coil, however, and the same 
voltage is impressed, the current flow 
will be very much less, because, when 
the coil is wound, inductance’is added 
and this inductance unites with the 
resistance to oppose the current flow. 
In fact, the inductance is one factor 
determining the amount of back volt- 
age; and since the current is continu- 
ally changing, this back voltage is 
always present to combine with the 
resistance in opposing the current 
flow. 

The back voltage induced in a coil 
depends on the rate of change of the 
flux, and this is determined by the 
rate of change of the current which 
produces the flux. It follows, there- 
fore, that a given coil will offer more 
opposition to a high-frequency cur- 
rent than to a low-frequency one. The 
opposition offered by the inductance 
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through the induced back voltage is 
called the reactance, and is given by 
the expression: 

X, = 2rfL ie wrt Ake (2) 
In this expression X,, is the reactance 
in ohms when f is the frequency in 
cycles per second, and L is the in- 
ductance in henrys. 

The resistance and reactance of a 
coil do not add directly to give the 
opposition the coil offers to current 
flow. Instead, they add at right 
angles as shown in Fig. 4. The hy- 
pothenuse or closing side of the tri- 
angle is represented by Z and is called 
the impedance. The impedance is the 
total opposition a circuit offers to the 
flow of alternating current. The rela- 
tion between these values is as fol- 
lows: 

Z — \ R- + xX: 

The reason that the reactance, X, 
and the resistance, R, must be added 
at right angles is evident from Figs. 
3-A and 3-B. The voltage across a 
resistor is in phase with the current 
through it, but the voltage across a 
coil is 90° out-of-phase with the cur- 
rent through it. 

Alternating-Current Flow in Ca- 
pacitance: In the preceding article, 
in which condensers and capacitance 
were discussed, it was shown that 
when a direct-current voltage was 
connected to a condenser, negative 
electric charges or electrons would 
flow through the connecting wires 
and would charge the condenser. 
These charges in motion constitute a 
current flow in the circuit. 

When an alternating-current volt- 
age is connected to a condenser, elec- 
trons flow to the negative plate and 
charge the condenser when the volt- 
age is increasing, and flow black when 








R 











Fig. 4. Resistance, R, and Reactance, 
X, Add at Right Angles, Giving Im- 
pedance, Z. 


the voltage is decreasing. Thus, when 
an alternating-current voltage is con- 
nected to a condenser, an alternating- 
current of the same frequency flows 
in the circuit. 

An electric current may be defined 
from the relation ]=Q/t. That is, 
the current flowing past a point may 
be expressed in terms of the quantity 
of electrons, Q, passing that point in 
t seconds. It follows, therefore, that 
for a condenser of given capacitance, 
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the higher the frequency of the im- 
pressed alternating-current voltage, 
the faster the charges will surge back 
and forth in the circuit, and the 
greater will be the current flow. 

The heat losses in a good condenser 
are negligible in most work, and will 
not be further considered. This 
means that although there is some 
I*R heat loss (where R represents 
the effective resistance of the con- 
denser) this loss may be neglected. 
This being true, there remain only 
three factors which determine the 
amount of current a given alternat- 
ing-current voltage will cause to flow 
in a circuit of specified capacitance. 
These factors are: (1) the magnitude 
of the voltage, (2) the frequency of 
the voltage, and (3) the capacitance 
of the condenser. 

The opposition which a condenser 
offers to the flow of alternating- 
current is termed the reactance of the 





condenser; it is measured in ohms 
and is given by the relation: 
1 
X pice cee we eee (4) 
2rfC 
Thus, ]=E/X,=E2zfC, and this 


substantiates the statement made in 
the last of the preceding paragraph. 
In these expressions the reactance is 
in farads. 

The current which flows in a cir- 
cuit containing only capacitance leads 
the voltage by 90° as shown by Fig. 
3-C. This is another important law 
of alternating-current circuits, and 
can be explained in an elementary 
manner as follows: 

At the instant a switch is closed 
connecting a battery to an uncharged 
condenser, there are no_ excess 
charges on the plates, and the voltage 
between the plates (or across the con- 
denser) is zero. At the instant the 
switch is closed the current in the 
circuit jumps to a maximum value 
and the electrons rush to the negative 
plate. The current gradually dies out 
as the charges accumulate and the 
voltage builds up, because if two 
bodies are oppositely charged a volt- 
age exists between them. 

When the condenser is _ fully 
charged, the current becomes zero, 
and maximum voltage exists across 
the condenser. By extending this rea- 
soning, it is evident that when an 
alternating-current voltage is im- 
pressed across a condenser, the cur- 
rent will lead the voltage. 

Effective Resistance: The term 
“effective resistance” has been used 
several times, but has not been 
adequately discussed. When a cir- 
cuit is energized from an alternating- 
current source, the following losses of 
energy may occur: 
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First, energy is dissipated by the 
current in passing through the ohmic 
or direct-current resistance of the 
wire; second, if the circuit contains 
iron-cored coils, energy will be dis. 
sipated in hysteresis loss in the iron 
core; third, eddy-current losses may 
occur in iron cores and in surround. 
ing metallic objects; fourth, skip. 




















Fig. 5. Alternating Current and Volt- 
age May Not Be in Phase and Work 
Together With Maximum Effect. 


effect losses may exist in the wires: 
fiifth, dielectric losses in condensers 
may be appreciable; and sixth, energy 
may be radiated into space as in radio 
transmitting stations. 

The effective resistance of a cir- 
cuit may be found with a bridge as 
in communication circuits, or in 
power circuits, by dividing the power 
input (as given by a wattmeter) by 
the current squared. 

To use a somewhat exaggerated 
illustration, as far as the voltage im- 
pressed across any circuit is con- 
cerned, all losses look the same, and 
it is, therefore, possible to lump all 
these loss-preducing factors under 
the heading of effective or alternat- 
ing-current resistance. 

The effective resistance of some 
communication circuits increases very 
rapidly with frequency. The hyster- 
esis loss of an iron-cored coil varies 
as the first power of the frequency, 
and the eddy-current losses vary as 
the frequency squared. These high 
losses are an important factor, limit- 
ing the use of iron-cored coils in 
radio-frequency circuits. 

Power in A-C Circuits: In a pre- 
vious article (TELEPHONY of January 
5) it was shown that in direct-cur- 
rent circuits the power was given by 
the relation P=EI. Now, it is obvi- 
ous that this simple relation will not 
hold in alternating-current circuits, 
for the current and the voltage may 
not be in phase, and may not, there- 
fore, work together with maximum 
effect. This is made evident by Fig. 5. 

Suppose that in Fig. 5 the current 
lags the voltage by 30°. That part of 
the current in phase with the voltage 
is the part effective in acting with the 
voltage to produce power. This int- 
phase component is J cos 30°. The 
alternating-current power is then 
io |) ee (5) 
where E is the impressed alternating- 
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yrrent volts, J is the current in am- 
yeres Which flows, and cos © is the 
osine of the angle by which the cur- 
vent leads or lags the voltage. 
‘The cosine of an angle is a numer- 
cal value determined from trigonom- 
ary and merely gives the in-phase 
omponent when used as above. Its 
value can readily be found from trig- 
nometric tables. Power is also equal 
t) 2R, where R is the effective re- 
sistance of the circuit. 

Summary: An _alternating-cur- 
ent voltage is induced in a coil of 
vire revolving in a fixed magnetic 
feld. An example is the hand gen- 
erator or magneto of the local-battery 
telephone set. 

An alternating voltage forces an 
alternating current through a circuit. 
If the circuit is pure resistance, the 
urrent and voltage are in phase; if 
the circuit contains inductance, the 
urrent lags the voltage by an angle 
vhich approaches 90°; and if the cir- 





cuit is pure capacitance (which can 
be closely realized in practice), the 
current will lead the voltage by ap- 
proximately 90 

The total opposition a circuit offers 
to the flow of alternating current is 
called the impedance and is repre- 
sented by Z. The impedance of a 
circuit is composed of two factors, the 
effective resistance and the reactance, 
given in the following relation: 
Z=\/R? + X?. 

Reactance is of two types; induct- 
ive reactance X,, and capacitive re- 
actance X,. The effective resistance 
is a term including all the heat losses 
in a circuit. 

In alternating-current circuits the 
current and voltage may not be in 
phase, and, thus, the power is given 
by the relation P = EI cos 9. 


Problems: 


18. A current having a frequency 
of 1.000 cycles per second is used for 


Second Safety Test 


Mornin’, buddies. Wa'll, all of 
ad better put on yer thinking 
sharpen Your pencils and grab a pad of 


you 


caps, 


paper, ‘cause I’ve got more questions in 
my head morning than old John 
Public had when the government tried 
to explain the “whys” and “wherefores” 
f the New Deal to him. Our first safety 
bud- 


this 


test was received so well by you 


lies that we have decided to send them 


you as often as we have space. 
I received answers to the January 
test from all over the country and L. 


|. Jester, trustee of the Mid-West States 
Utilities Co., thought enough of the test 
to have all of the plant employes under 
answer the questions 
for grading. 
the 


his supervision 


and send into me 


offered a 


them 


Mr. Jester cash prize to 


employe having the best paper and, be- 
leve you me, the competition for the 
rize was tough. 

Iam making mention of Mr. Jester’s 


lan in the hope that other companies 


will get line and have their men 


answer the questions, as I sincerely be- 


into 


leve that such a test is one way of help- 


ng all telephone men toward a safer 


and better performance of their jobs. 
The questions in test No. 2 this week 


have been selected after a careful re- 
view of a number of accidents which 
lave recently happened among tele- 
phone workers and cover the points 
vhich were the direct cause of the ac- 
idents I hope that every telephone 
man will carefully read the questions 
and then send in the answers to me. If 
that is done, it will be possible for this 











department of TELEPHONY to clear up 
many practices which are now causing 
accidents among telephone men, add to 
the general knowledge and safety and 
gradually lead the telephone workers of 
this country toward the elimination of 
accidents from their ranks. 

So come on, buddies, get in on this 
test. All that you have to do is to write 
out your answers and send them in to 
Write them in pen, pencil, crayola 
or type them—but write them, 
way, so that you can get in on the fun 
In order that the questions may be han- 
dled promptly and efficiently I would 
like for you to observe these rules: 


me. 
some 


1. Study all questions over carefully 
before you attempt to write your an- 
swers. Make sure that you answer 
every part of the question. I was forced 
to deduct many points last time because 
entrants failed to answer all parts of 
the question. 

2. After you have prepared your set 
of answers, send them in to Jake, The 
Lineman, care of TeLeruony, 608 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 


3. Attach a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to your set of answers. This 
envelope will be used to return your 


corrected papers and your copy of the 
correct set of answers to you. 

4. Endeavor to get your answers into 
this office by April 10. 


After I receive your set of answers | 
will grade them and return them to you 
with a correct set of the answers which 
will be of real value to you in your daily 
work. The participants who send in the 
five papers will be listed in Tetr- 
EPHONY’'S safety roll of honor. It’s worth 


best 
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testing purposes. How long will it 
take this current to increase from 
zero to the maximum value? 

19. The inductance of a typical re- 
tard coil is 0.2 henry and the effective 
resistance is 175 ohms. Calculate the 
inductive reactance and the imped- 
ance offered a 1,000-cycle current. 

20. Calculate the reactance of the 
coil of Problem 19 at 10,000 cycles, 
and at 100,000 cycles. 

21. Calculate the reactance of a 2 
microfarad condenser at 1,000, 10,- 
000, and 100,000 cycles. 

22. Calculate the impedance of a 
series circuit consisting of a 100-ohm 
resistor and a 1.2 microfarad con- 
denser at 1,000 cycles. 

Work out the answers to these prob- 
lems and hold them to compare with 
the correct answers. These will be 
published with the next instalment of 
this series of articles on electrical 
fundamentals written for the tele- 
phone worker. 


By JAKE, THE LINEMAN 


shooting at, isn't it? Wa'll, here be the 
questions: 

1. Before you climb a pole, what tests 
that the 


Describe each 


should be made to determine 
pole is in safe condition? 
test fully. 

2. Answer each part of this question 
with either “yes” or “no.” 
(A) In approaching a 


posted at a boulevard or through street, 


“Stop” sign 
may a driver just slow up instead of ac- 
tually stopping his car? 

(B) In car 
direction, is it 


the 


pass to 


passing a going in 


same safer to 
the right? 

(C) In making a right turn from one 
street to should the turn be 


the right 


another, 
the 


street? 


from lane nearest 
the 


If a car is about to be passed by 


made 
edge of 
(D) 
another going in the same direction, has 
the the right to the road 
and keep the car Dehind from passing?” 


driver “hog” 


(E) When two cars approach an in 
tersection at right angles at approxi 


mately the same time, should the driver 


of the car on the right have the right-of 
way? 
3 Is it 


‘ ladders be 
inspected 


they 
which 


that 
before 


important 
for 
Give 


defects 
five defects 
the lookout 
is the correct 


are 
used? you 
should for 
1. What 

? 


burns’ 


be on 
treatment for 
creosote Describe fully. 

5. On jointly-owned poles, should the 
telephone and cable be placed 
the 


Give reasons for your answer. 


wires 


above or below power company’s 


wires? 
6. Should safety straps ever be used 
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What should be 
Give your reasons for answer. 
7. Under what conditions should a 
telephone worker put on his rubber 
gloves? How do you test your rubber 
that 


to ride strand with? 
used? 


gloves to make sure 
solutely safe? 


they are ab- 


8. Is it a safe practice to wear your 
climbers while 
work? Explain. 


you are doing ground 


9. Explain the correct procedure of 
cleaning and dressing body belts and 
safety belts. 

10. Before entering a manhole what 
tests should be made to assure the work- 
er that the manhole is free from gas? 
If gas is found, what methods should 
be used to get rid of it? 

Wa'll, there they be, 
not a one of them 


and 
Just 


buddies, 
is very hard. 


get the old mind a-working an befor. 
you know it, you will have the answer; 
all written out and ready to send ip 
to old Jake. 

I'll get going now, but I will be wait. 
ing for your answers so be sure to senq 
them in as soon as possible. Until oy 
next remember: “Practicing 
safety is one practice that will neve, 
hurt you.” 


class, 





Obituaries from the Field 


J. E. Rowles, manager and one of the 
principal owners of the Wamego Tele- 
phone Co., of Wamego, Kans., died early 
this month, after suffering a heart at- 
tack while driving his car. Before he 
he had shut off the 
engine of his car, but it coasted some 
distance into a parked car in front of a 
Mr. Rowles 
was found to have already passed on to 
the great beyond. 


lost consciousness 


battery station in Wamego. 


Mr. Rowles had lived a long and busy 
life. He was born in Akerton, Ohio, 75 
years ago. With his family he moved to 
Kansas in 1870, his family locating near 
Laclede. Mr. Rowles made his home in 
1888 and was a resident of 
that city for the past 47 years. 

In his long residence in Wamego, he 
occupied a distinctive place in the busi- 
ness and civic life 


Wamego in 


of the community. 
He had served as councilman, as presi- 
dent of the council and as county com- 
missioner. He was president of the 
First National Bank at the time of his 
decease. In nearly half a century of 
residence, Mr. Rowles had witnessed the 
transformation of Wamego from a fron- 
tier trading post to a prosperous resi- 
dential and commercial city. 

He is survived by his 


widow, three 


daughters and one son. 


| NE 

Julius M. Storkerson, superintendent 
of the (Wis.) Telephone Co 
for the past 27 years—a veteran with 42 
years of service in the telephone indus- 
try—passed home in La 
March 22, at the 

Storkerson had been ill 
since the first of the year. Recently he 
suffered a paralytic stroke, from which 
it was But 
he suffered 
a heart attack and passed away the fol- 


LaCrosse 


away at his 
Crosse on age of 58 


years. Mr 


believed he might recover. 


on the evening of March 21 


lowing morning. 

3orn in Rushford, Minn., on January 
19, 1877, Mr. Storkerson moved to La 
Wis., in 1891. After employ 
as delivery boy for a bakery, he 
entered the employ of the 
Telephone Co. as 
collector in 1893. 

In 1898 Mr. 


Crosse, 
ment 
Wisconsin 
night 


operator and 


Storkerson enlisted with 


company B, of the third infantry of the 
Wisconsin National Guard, and took a 
of absence from his work 
with the telephone company to serve in 
the Spanish-American war. 

After returning to LaCrosse he mar- 
ried Miss Mayme Woessner of that city 
in February, 1899. In 1900 he was pro- 
wire chief for the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. Three later Mr. 
Storkerson left the Wisconsin company 


short leave 


moted to 
years 


J. M. Storkerson, Superintendent of 

LaCrosse Telephone Co., La Crosse, 

Wis., for Many Years, Passed Away 
Last Week. 


to become wire chief for the LaCrosse 
Telephone Co. In 1907 he again joined 
the Bell ranks as superintendent of 
maintenance for the Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in Detroit, Mich. 

In 1908 he returned to LaCrosse as su- 
perintendent for the LaCrosse Telephone 
held continuously 
from that time to his decease. 

Mr. Storkerson in recent 
developing the use 
of communication systems in the appre- 
criminals and the suppres- 
sion of crime. in organiz- 
ing what “Minute Men,” and 
his organization of law enforcement offi- 
cers and volunteers in many counties of 


Co., a position he 
years be- 
came interested in 
hension of 
He assisted 
he called 


Wisconsin became a reality on January 
1, 1933. 

News of the passing of Mr. Storker. 
will be received with regret by 
many Independent telephone men. He 
was Well known and highly respected in 
telephone circles, and his presence at 
Wisconsin telephone conventions will be 
sadly missed. 


son 


Mr. Storkerson is survived by one 
daughter, Mrs. Arthur Scheel of La 
Crosse; one grandson, Robert Scheel 
of LaCrosse; and one brother, Harry 
Storkerson of St. Paul, Minn. His wife 
passed away on May 30, 1933. 

ee 

Edward Hanley, manager of the prop- 
erties of the Central West Public Serv- 
ice Co., at Welcome, Minn., and vicinity 
and one of Independent telephony’s early 
pioneers, passed away recently, after 
waging a long but losing fight against 
the ravages of pneumonia. Funeral 
services were conducted at his home in 
Welcome and his body was laid to rest 
in Lakeside Cemetery, Fairmont, Minn 

Mr. Hanley was born at North Free 
dom, Wis., September 16, 1870. Moving 
to Fairmont in 1893, he secured employ- 
ment as a barber. Four years later he 
opened a barber shop in Welcome which 
he operated for a number of years. 
While so engaged he had a part in the 
organization of the Armstrong Tele 
phone Co. toward the close of the 19th 
century and later became manager of 
the Welcome-Triumph Telephone Co. 

He became one of the major stock- 
holders of the company and directed its 
operations continuously up until 1929 
when it was sold to the Central West 
Public Service Co. From that time Un- 
til his he had charge of that 
company’s exchanges in Welcome, Tri- 
umph, Monterey, Ormsby and Fox Lake 

During his 37 years’ affiliation with 
the telephone industry Mr. Hanley made 
many friends, by whom he was highly 
esteemed. 
at the 
nesota 
advice 


demise, 


He was a regular attendant 
annual conventions of the Mil: 
Telephone Association and his 
was eagerly sought by younger 
men in the industry. 

Mr. Hanley is survived by his widow, 
a son and six daughters. 
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Bay State Rates Discussed 


CHOES of the recent telephone rate 
battle before the Massachusetts 
Department of Public Utilities re- 

sounded in the hearing room of the leg- 
islative committee on power and light 
at Boston on March 13, when Wyckliffe 
¢. Marshall of Watertown appeared in 
support of bills (House 149 and 
04) designed radically to revise the tar- 
ifs of the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. within the state. Mr. Mar- 
shall was the chief antagonist of the 
company in the rate case which 
closed last summer by a decision in its 
favor, and George R. Grant, general at- 
torney for the New England Bell, again 
appeared in defense of its schedules. 
House 149 requires that rates be based 
m the cost of each class of service ren- 


two 


was 


Jered, such rates in no case without the 
approval of the commission (Mass. D. 
Pp. U.) to be made at less than the total 
ost to produce, sell and furnish such 
service to the respective customers. 

House 204 established a set of rates 
for business and residential telephones 
for the Boston metropolitan area and 
another for outside exchanges, these be- 
ing substantially the same as the set-up 
fered by Mr. Marshall before the com- 
and printed in TELEPHONY of 
July 29 and November 11, 1933. In brief, 
these ranged from $1.50 to $0.35 mini- 
month with message 
rates of 3.5 to 1.5 cents according to 
lass of service and area involved. 


Flat Rates Attacked 


In opening his argument, Mr. Marshall 
said that 


mission 


mum charge per 


had been re- 
quested to abolish flat-rate service in all 
ut the country districts and substitute 
measured service in some form. The 
ommission’s refusal to change the rate 
schedules led Mr. Marshall to seek re- 
lief through the legislature. 

He asked the committee to bear in 
mind that the governor of the state has 
lo authority over telephone rates, and 
that for this reason the 
should have no hesitancy 
the bills, 


the commission 


committee 
in enacting 
notwithstanding Gov. Curley’s 
‘ntry into the telephone rate situation 
y the conference method which led to 


recent for elec- 


reductions in prices 
tricity 

The suggested cut of 15 per cent asso- 
lated with the governor’s recent move 
appeared to Mr. Marshall as arbitrary, 
and unless the proper changes are de- 
termined by careful analysis, the speak- 
‘t held that they would have a tendency 
‘0 Wreck the telephone company and in- 
terfere with its service. 

Mr. Marshall reasserted his belief that 
the New England company is operating 
Nthe state as an 


“outlaw” corporation, 


LEGISLATIVE committee 
hears bills to revise New 
England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.'s tariffs. 
Cost of service impracti- 
cable criterion of rates 


and declared that it should be required 
to become a domestic corporation. He 
declared that House bill 204 would save 
telephone customers $8,940,910 annually, 
largely in revenue from exchange ser- 
vice. The main station saving would be 
$7,770,079, and $630,000 a year would be 
achieved by eliminating the extra charge 
for handsets. Extension set rates would 
be cut $540,231 a year. 

The speaker charged that the present 
schedule is exceedingly complex and ar- 
gued that flat rates in certain suburban 
areas near Boston give the subscriber 
a vast amount of service below cost. 
Message rates, he declared, should be 
substituted for flat rates in view of the 
abuses to which the latter are subject. 
He favored retaining unlimited service 
in the agency exchanges located in rural 
areas. 


Visualizes Market for Service 

The speaker submitted data on prop- 
erty and taxation which, he said, indi- 
cated a large field for cultivation of tel- 
ephone service. Mr. Marshall said that 
of 774,000 assessed dwellings in Massa- 
chusetts in 1932 there are 497,000 resi- 
dence customers, leaving 247,000 houses 
which could be connected up with tele- 
phone service. 

This, he asserted, does not reveal the 
total number of families which are tele- 
phone service prospects; and he main- 
tained that the reduction in revenue 
through the substitution of the Marshall 
forth in House bill 204, 
would be offset in a reasonable period 
by the total business. House 
Chairman Comerford asked if the speak- 
er had experience to prove his conten- 
tions, and Mr. Marshall replied that the 
growth of electric and gas service re- 
sulting from price cuts shows that the 
same thing would happen in telephony. 

The speaker said that the New Eng- 
land company would benefit from wip- 
ing out the unlimited suburban service 
around Boston. For a single party line 
the rate is $5.50 a month and $4.50 for 
a 2-party line. This gives the subscriber 
unlimited service over about 440 square 
miles of territory, omitting the Boston 
exchanges serving the central 


rates, as set 


gain in 


in-town 
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area. He asserted that only 8 per cent 
of the unlimited suburban service calls 
go beyond eight miles, and contended 
that the company suffers heavy 


from this unlimited-use, flat-rate busi- 


losses 


ness. 

Mr. Marshall further said that “it is 
fallacious to attempt to base telephone 
rates on the value of the service, so- 
called, because we have no standard 
which can be reduced to mathematical 
terms. At the same time in any one 
exchange a housewife may be calling up 
the grocer, and another may be calling 
up a doctor about a serious surgical 
operation. Coincidently there may be 
a third party with the same type of ser- 
vice, a man consulting with 
his lawyer. 

“From the standpoint of the telephone 
user all these services would have value; 
all may be paying the company the 
same amount of money per month, but 
the service value may not be the same.” 

‘For this reason, the speaker said, it 
is desirable to put a promotional tele- 
phone rate into use. Mr. Marshall said 
that if the proposed 15 per cent flat cut 
in rates advocated by Gov. Curley should 
become effective, it would take about 
$7,500,000 from the company’s revenue. 
Unless the number of subscribers were 
greatly increased, or depreciation re- 
duced, the cost would have to come out 
of the employes. At the end of 1933 
there were 19,000 employes in the New 
England company against 23,520 in 1929. 

Before closing Mr. Marshall said that 
in his opinion the financial condition of 
the company is such that the proposed 
rates can be put into effect with advan- 
tage. He felt that much of the idle 
equipment of the company would be put 
to work by the increased business re- 
duced rates would bring about. 

Questions by the committee followed, 
in which considerable doubt was inti- 
mated as to the ability of the company 
to realize the gains in revenue needed 
to overcome the cuts proposed by Mr. 
Marshall. 


business 


Company's Defense of Present Rates 

Mr. Grant opened his presentation by 
pointing out that House bill 204 not 
only completely ignores the Massachu- 
setts Department of Public Utilities as 
a regulatory body (with inconsequential 
exceptions in less important rates) but 
it also passes by the idea of a legislative 
investigation of rates. He declared that 
Mr. Marshall’s proposed rates are based 
on no experience in the making of tele- 
phone tariffs, and that the only purpose 
of these bills is to reduce rates. 

“In all probability the legislature has 
full power to prescribe rates for tele- 
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phone service,” 
when it does so it 
with full and 
relevant facts. 
ence of the 
lated) rates 
lacking in 


Mr. Grant, “but 
is presumed to act 
complete knowledge of 
It has been the experi- 
country that such 
are usually to be found 
constitutional requiremerts. 
This is due to the fact that legislative 
committees and the general body itself 
have not held fact-finding hearings and 
have not been fully acquainted with the 
circumstances under the 
is being rendered. 


said 


(legis- 


which service 

“Rates prescribed by legislation must 
stand the test of constitutionality just 
as rates prescribed by a commission. 
Such rates are usually found to violate 
due process and are set aside, because 
the hearing before the legislative com- 
mittee in the short time available can- 
not go into all the the 
opponent to submit 
testimony. 

A case 


facts nor allow 
cross-examine or 


in point before the 
States Supreme Court is C. M 
Ry. Co. v. Tompkins (176 U. S. 173). 
This decision has never been changed 
nor affected in any manner. That 
went to the South Dakota Supreme 
Court, where the railroad commission 
prescribed a maximum 
cents per mile on the railroads of the 
state. That rate was put into effect 
without any fact-finding hearing or any 
opportunity of the road to present testi- 
mony or cross-examine the proponent’s 
witnesses, and largely for that 
the rates were held to be 
tional.” 


United 
. & St. P. 


case 


fare of three 


reason 
unconstitu- 


Mr. Grant said that the section of the 
bill 
regulation 


proposing a few features of 


for the 


rate 
Massachusetts com- 
mission to undertake is superfluous, as 
the board now has jurisdiction over such 
matters. He pointed out that House bill 
204, with its stated rates, is inconsistent 
with House bill 149, which would re- 
quire all telephone rates to be based on 
cost of service. 

Manifestly the rates set forth in House 
bill 204 are not based on the 
various types of service. For example, 
residence the whole 
more than business service, yet the bill 
provides for a differential in 
the former. That rates are not 
based on cost is shown further by the 


costs of 


service on costs 
favor of 
these 


fact that they are the same for a station 
next to the central office and a telephone 
four miles away. If one bill is proper, 
the other is not: the company 
that neither is proper. 

Measured 


holds 


business service is 
for Boston, Worcester and Springfield, 
but the level of such measured rates 
prescribed by the Marshall bill is too 
low. In Boston, present message rates 
range from 3.5 to 4 cents. The proposed 
rate 3 to 3.5 cents. In Wor- 
cester and Springfield the present mes- 
sage rates range 3 


proper 


is from 
from 3 to 4 cents, 
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whereas the bill calls for 2.5 to 3 cents, 
without the slightest evidence to sustain 
the cut. 


Marshall Rates Would Slash 
Revenue $10,000,000 Yearly 

The New England Bell company com- 
putes that if the bill sponsored by Mr. 
Marshall should law, it would 
cost the utility $10,000,000 yearly in rev- 
enue alone. In addition the company 
would face the obligation to spend large 
sums in rearranging 
office equipment. 

In spite of 
perhaps one of 
from the bill 
effects on service 


become 


lines and central 
these 
the 
would be 


tremendous sums, 
greatest calamities 
the disastrous 
the welfare of 
women workers, of whom there are 20,- 
O00 


and 


To these the company paid over 
$30,000,000 in 1934, or about 45 per cent 
of its gross revenue of $66,000,000, as 
against $8,000,000 in dividends. This 
revenue was $9,000,000 less in 1934 than 
in 1931, and the rate of return for 1934 
was only 4.25 per cent on the cost of the 
property (over $304,000,000). In Janu- 
ary, 1935, the rate of return was just 4 
per cent. 

The loss which the company would 
sustain under this bill would reduce its 
inadequate return to about 1 per cent. 
Such figures shout loudly against the 
measure. The foregoing rates of return 
were based on book costs, and would be 
lower if fair value, which is 
the real rate base as approved by the 
United States Supreme Court. 


based on 


6 to 8 Per Cent Fair Return 
Mr. Grant pointed out that Mr. Mar- 
shall had stated the committee 
at a hearing in February, 1935, that 5.5 
per return 
approved by the courts. 


before 


reasonable and 
As a matter of 
during the last 
three years various rates of return have 


cent is fair, 


fact, in cases decided 
been approved, from 6 to 8 per cent in 
12 states—Kansas, Minnesota, Kentucky, 





COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Kansas Telephone Association, 


Hotel 
and 11. 
Georgia Telephone Association, 
Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta, April 17. 
Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Deshler-Wal- 
lick, Columbus, May 1 and 2. 


Kansan, Topeka, April 10 


Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
8 and 9. 

Pennsylvania State Telephone & 
Traffic Association, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, May 14 and 15. 
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South Carolina, O| 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Illinois, M 
New York and Washington—a) 
from 4.5 to 6 per cent 
the 
states. 


Indiana, 


have b 


too low to escape red line 
fiscation in six 

The most recent case from th 
States Supreme Court on 
West Ohio Gas Co. vy. Ohio 
ties decided 
1935. In that the 
4.53 cent low to sat 


stitutional 


this 
Pub 
Commission, Jar 
case court s 
per is too 
requirements. 

the h 


rates in 


Touching further on 
of covering telephone 
lative hearing, My) 


Marshall 


committee 
“Mr. 
and 


said: asks you 


spot unaided to hear and 


ihoma, 
ryland, 
d rates 
n held 


of con 


United 
int js 
¢ Utili 
lary 7 
id that 


sty con 


ndicaps 
a legis. 
Grant 
on the 
decide 


the rate case which he has already pre 


sented to the Massachusetts Department 


Utilities with no 
presented 


of Public 


which case he 800 
material 
at great 


100 


from 
expense, some 
each. No arguments 
quired to show that the idea is 


pages 


terous.” 


success; in 
exhibits 
which we furnished him 
covering over 


are re- 
prepos- 


Great Abuses Threatened 


The proposed 
a readiness-to-serve charge and a 
with no m 


ly minimum charge 


rate schedule provides 


month- 


essages, 


and a charge for each outgoing call. Mr. 
Grant said that a monthly minimum as 


low as 35 cents would encourage extray- 


agant use of telephone equipment. 
Such low charges would invite instal- 


lation of telephones for incoming calls 
alone in cases in which there would be 


Father, 
children 


no outward calls used. 


and each of the 


have a separate line. 


six such telephones in a house f 
of these might 
alone and 
The wasteful use 


month. Five 
for incoming 
one for outward calls. 


total per 


be used calls 


mother 


could each 
There might be 


or $2.10 


of telephone equipment under this sched- 


ule is apparent. 

Representative 
that the 
reevnue 


Falvey 
company is not 


today from 


pointed oit 
getting any 
telephones in 


homes that are supposedly disconnected 
He asked if it would not be worth while 


if the company could get even a dollar 


a month from such telephones. 
Mr. Grant admitted the 


of receiving such added 


desirability 
revenue, but 


pointed out that the distribution of the 


service is 
company’s control. When the 
comes from Mr. Brown to put in 


equipment for 


beyond the 


demand 
six tele 


phones for himself, his wife and four 
children, in all probability it will not %# 


a house where the company’s 
equipment is located, and the ¢ 
would have to go out and 


plant wastefully. 


present 


“om pany 
build new 


Tried and Found Wanting 
“Rate schedules of this type have bee? 


heard of twice in other parts 


country,” said Mr. Grant. 


of the 


“Someone 
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years 
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Someone 


had this idea out in Wisconsin a few 
years ago, and it was presented. It was 
considered by the Wisconsin commis- 
sion, Which always has been considered 
a board of repute, and was immediately 
discarded. 

“The state of Washington prescribed 
such a schedule for Everett, which is 
served by the West Coast Telephone Co. 
4 public utilities opponent came here 
last week and announced that the 
Washington commission is one of the 
very ablest regulatory bodies in the 
United States. I have no quarrel with 
that, but let us assume that; then what 
did the with the rate 
schedule such as Mr. Marshall proposed? 

They tried it out about one year and 
then abolished it because it was un- 
workable and disastrous in every re- 
spect. Under pressure, such as no doubt 
all commissions feel at times, the rate 
was tried. It lasted six months, when 
the commission discarded it again; and 
upon that action the final act of the 
hoard was approved by the Washington 
Supreme Court. In no other state has 
such a fantastic and generally 
trous schedule been suggested” 


commission do 


disas 


Cyclone Cellars Needed 


The present New England Bell sched- 
ule offers flat-rate residence service in 
all exchanges except Boston Central, a 
concentrated business area; and flat-rate 
business service except in the large ex- 
change centers of Boston, Worcester and 
Springfield. 

Flat rates are very popular for resi- 
dence service, Mr. Grant said, and have 
been for many years. They are like- 
wise popular and also proper for busi- 
ness service in the groups of exchanges 
to which they are applied. 
to take 
storm of 


Any attempt 
away would arouse a 
protest from one end of the 
state to the other and of such intensity 
as to cause those responsible to go into 
hiding. 

Sixty per cent of the 
sell company’s 


them 


New 
measured 


England 
service in 
dial equip- 
In that area there are thousands 
of four-party, flat-rate residence services 
which could not be dial 
equipment, as there is no device made 
Which will accomplish this. 


metropolitan 
ment. 


Boston is on 


measured on 


Mr. Grant said that if measured ser- 
vice should be required along the Mar- 
Shall lines, the company would be 
obliged either to curtail dial use in met- 
ropolitan Boston; abolish four-party ser- 
Vice in that area, or ticket all four- 
party calls and count them by hand, a 
laborious and costly task. Large cen- 
ters are better served by measured ser- 
vice and small centers by flat rates. 
Metropolitan rates cannot be forced on 
Dlaces not metropolitan in nature. 

The bill calls for the cancellation of 
municipal discounts. The company has 





Answers to Traffic 
Questions on Page 12 


1. The IN ticket is 
pleted for billing. 

2. The time interval involved 
in the handling and completing 
of local and long distance calls. 

3. As long as the calling 
party wishes further attempts 
made on the call. 

4. The toll center operator is 
responsible for the clearance of 
the circuit. 

5. See 
series. 


com- 


introduction to this 











no quarrel with this idea, but suggests 
that the elimination of such discounts 
at this time would be unwise from both 
political and corporation standpoints. 
Municipal discounts are now authorized 
by law. 

“Mr. Marshall,” said Mr. Grant, “asks 
the legislature to displace the schedule 
which has been in effect since 1925 and 
which was again approved by the Massa- 
chusetts commission in 1934. He has 
asked the reversal of the legislature’s 
own agent, the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Public Utilities, and to do so 
without any deliberation and with no 
proof other than his own inexperienced 
conclusions. 

“To require the company to operate 
under the law he seeks, at a rate of re- 
turn as low as 1 per cent, would con- 
stitute confiscation without the slight- 
est doubt. The greater our business un- 
der this schedule, the greater would be 
our loss. I trust you will report this 
bill adversely. If such a rate schedule 
as is here proposed is to be seriously 
considered, it should go to the depart- 
ment where it belongs, for such hearing 
as that body may deem fit and lawful.” 
(Epiror’s Norte: Mr. Marshall has 
asked the commission to reopen the rate 
case.) 

In closing his 
House bill 


argument against 
204, Mr. Grant stated that 
the license contract of the New England 
company with the American company 
saves the former about $7,000,000 a year, 
the cost of the 
$1,000,000. 


service being about 
This service could not be 
performed by the New England company 
for itself. 

Mr. Grant said that in discussing the 
holding company bills before the com- 
mittee, Mr. Marshall and Secretary 
Moulton of the Public Franchise League 
had referred to what they called the 
*“Massachusetts Rule” of rate basing as 
against the “Federal Rule.” 

No such rule exists in either case, Mr. 
Grant said. The United States Supreme 
Court has many times said that a pub- 
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lic utility is entitled to earn a fair re- 
turn on the fair value of its property 
devoted to the public service. This is 
the law of the land, and applies to all 
the states. The idea that there could 
be a different rule in Massachusetts has 
sprung from the habit of a few to con- 
sider the dissenting opinions as the law. 

“The Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities,” said Mr. Grant, “has 
arrived at rate bases in different cases 
by different methods, and has decided 
cases without ascertaining any rate 
base. Its purpose is to provide rates 
which will maintain the company’s 
stock on the market above par. It has, 
therefore, approved returns on prudent 
investment (Middlesex & Boston case). 

“Contrary to Messrs. Marshall and 
Moulton, property built from surplus 
should be considered in a rate base (the 
Fall River Gas case and many decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court, as 
in the Southwestern Bell Telephone, 
Georgia Railway & Power and Bluefield 
Waterworks cases are illustrative). The 
latest case on this subject is the West 
Ohio Gas case. All these reannounce 
the law of the land, which applies to 
Massachusetts as elsewhere. 

Secretary Moulton was in error in 
stating to the committee that the deci- 
sion in Smith v. Illinois Bell, decided 
three years ago, favored cost as against 
value for a rate base. When this case 
first came before the court, Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes returned it with the direc- 
tion to ascertain value of the property, 
for without it there could be no deci- 
sion. This case came to the court the 
second time as Lindheimer v. Illinois 
Bell, and the final decision turned not 
on the question of property value, but 
on operating expenses. 

No case from Massachusetts has gone 
to the United States Supreme Court on 
this question of rate base, and until one 
does we shall probably continue to hear 
loose talk about the so-called Massachu- 
setts theory.” 

The hearing was then closed. 

eee 
Decade of Telephone 
Progress in Australia 

Statistics on Australia’s telephone de- 
velopment during the 10 years ended 
with June, 1933, made public recently, 
revealed the fact that the total number 
of telephones had increased from 282,- 
O87 to 487,662; exchanges, from 3,010 to 
6,073; miles of wire in use, from 146,550 
to 2,587,391, and the number of tele- 
phones per 100 population, from 4.98 to 
7.36. 

The Review of London 
quotes S. R. Roberts, deputy director of 
posts and telegraphs in Australia, as 
stating that the extension of publicity 
to embrace newspaper advertising has 
been productive of mest 
results. 
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FEATURES 


Cordless Board—all operations controlled 
by key-calls set up by dial or keysender. 


Calls automatically answered in order of 
arrival. 

When no free trunk line is available by di- 
rect or alternative route, the call is auto- 
matically stored on connecting circuit 
and the operator is signalled when a line 
becomes available. 


Call storage and congestion indicator 
showing state of congestion on any 
group at a glance. 


Trunk 
Switchboard 
Cape Town Excha 


Night concentration facilities. 


A.C. or voice frequency signalling indi- 
vidual to a trunk line. 


Trunk offering over regular switching 
train. 


The timing of each trunk conversation is 
automatically recorded on cessation of 
conversation. 


Observation facilities for traffic records. 


Automatic recording of traffic density on 
trunk switches. 


SIEMENS BROTHERS & CO, |W 


Representation Abroad: Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide, Newcastle (NSM Johan 





Madras, Rio de Janeiro, Colombo, Shanghai, Cairo, The i enang, 
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GENERAL 


The Siemens Automatic Trunk Switchboard, in accordance with the 
best modern practice for handling telephone traffic, makes the most 
effective use of automatic switching. 


ens EIS Ov 
VRE 


lt is an entirely novel type of equipment, designed especially for overseas 
conditions to secure maximum efficiency in trunk operating and yet enable 
first-class ‘on demand" (CLR) service to be given with a restricted number of 
trunk circuits. 


It facilitates to the greatest possible extent the handling of all calls at the posi- 
i, tion in which they originate, and practically eliminates the wasteful double op- 
poate erating and delay which results from passing tickets to delay positions when no 
free circuit is available to the demand (CLR) operators. 


A very considerable reduction in the number of positions and operating costs 
is thus effected by the use of this switchboard. 





PERFORMANCE 


The performance in practice fully substantiates the claims we make. 


In South Africa, the Cape Town installation, opened for service over a year ago, 
has proved completely successful. The Officials and Operators of the Tele- 
phone Administration are enthusiastic and, as a result, equipment of similar 
type has been ordered for Johannesburg. 
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Financial 


Operating News 


Illinois Bell Makes 
Annual Report for 1934 


The annual report of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., Chicago, Ill., for the year 
ended December 31, 1934, made public 
recently, discloses the fact that last year 
was recorded the first important in- 
crease in stations since 1929 and the first 
increase in toll business since 1930. 

During 1934 there was a net increase 
of 30,439 stations as compared with net 


losses of 174,676 in 1932 and 52,130 in 


1933. Only in July, seasonally a low 
month, was a net loss experienced. 
There were a total of 200,145 connec- 


tions and 169,706 disconnections. Changes 
in locations made during the year to- 
taled 111,171. 

The total number of stations which 
the company had in service at the close 
of 1934 was 1,483,785. This included 1,- 
191,867 company stations; 
and private line stations and 
connecting company stations. 

There were 291 company central of- 
fices and 861 connecting company central 
offices, making a total of 1,152. The Illi- 
nois Bell system 12,160 private 
branch exchanges 425 connecting 
companies. 

The company’s wire mileage at the 
close of 1934 totaled 6,394,127. Of this 
total 1,202,261 miles were in aerial cable 
and 5,107,706 in underground cable. 

The employes totaled 24,231. Of this 
number 8,354 were men and 15,877 were 
women. The payroll expenditures for 
the year totaled $32,245,977. 

Gross additions to plant and 
ment amounted to $13,532,222, 
net 


8,954 service 
282,964 


served 
and 


equip- 
while the 
placed at $1,494,483. 
The principal items follow: 


increase was 


Land and 


buildings, $153,297; switchboard and 
other exchange equipment, $1,524,433; 


subscribers’ station equipment, -$9,635,- 
603; exchange and toll lines, $1,716,945. 

During the year the company com- 
pleted a two-story addition to its Calu- 
met central office building in Chicago. 
The installation of the equipment is un- 
der way and is expected to be ready for 
service by the middle of the year. 

The annual report states that service 
has been maintained at, or slightly 
above, the excellent records of previous 
years. Originating local calls averaged 
5,092,676 daily, practically the same as 
in 1934. 
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and Data 


By the close of 1934 more than 194,000 
separate payments of refunds and in- 
terest, totaling $3,745,000, had been 
made by the company in compliance 
with the decree handed down April 30, 
1934, by the United States Supreme 
Court. This unprecedented decision up- 
held rate reductions for users of coin- 
box service in Chicago, as prescribed by 
the Illinois Commerce Commission ou 
August 16, 1923, and ordered the refund- 
ing of the excess charges to this class 
of subscribers for the 1l-year period, 
with interest. (See TELEPHONY of May 
12, 1934). 

The income statement of the Illinois 
Bell (presented in the accompanying 
table) shows net earnings for 1934 of 
$14,877,897 and net income of $7,258,501. 
These results, according to President F. 
O. Hale, are not directly comparable with 
933 because of the adjustments made 
in carrying out the refund order of the 


United States Supreme Court. Elip. 
inating these adjustments for compar. 
tive purposes, net earnings were at the 
rate of 3.92 per cent on the companys 
total assets of $328,526,000 and the ne 


income was $6.66 per average share ot 


capital stock outstanding. 

Because of the effect of the refund de 
cision on earnings and cash resourees 
INinois Bell dividends usually paid jp 
June and September were omitted, Op 
March 1, 1934, a payment of $2 pe 
share was made and on December $14 
payment of $1.50 a share was made. 

The past year marked the retirement 
of Wm. Rufus Abbott as chairman of 
the board of directors, after more thay 
45 years in telephone work. The yw 
cancy on the board of directors caused 
by his retirement was filled by the elee 


tion of Wm. Scott Bond to the com 
pany’s directorate. 
Half of a $367,000 increase in com- 


mercial expenses for the year was at 
tributed to the refund order. Likewise, 
$870,000 was added to accounting and 
treasury department expense, which 
rose from $2,312,837 in 1933 to $3,181,861 
last year. 

Local service revenues 
from $56,734,952 in 1933 to $40,819,656 
in 1934. Total operating revenue 
dropped from $72,204,380 to $58,337,011. 

Operating expense was cut from $0; 
115,401 to $35,984,299. This was accom 
plished by $4,174,034 being taken from 


were down 














Local service revenues... . $40,819,656 
Toll service revenues.... 15,518,631 
Miscellaneous revenues 1,180,767 
er re Cerra $57,519,054 
Less uncollectibles ....(b)817,957 





Total operating revenues.$58,337,011 





Current maintenance ....$13,820,521 
Depreciation expense .. (b)4,174,034 
Traffic expenses ......... 12,438,251 
Commercial expenses ... (c)6,394,817 
Operating rents ......... 1,095,504 
General and miscellaneous 6,409,240 


Total operating expenses.$35,984,299 
Net operating revenues. 22,352,712 


| PONT ee Teer Tr re 8,442,949 
Net operating income.. 13,909,763 
Note (b) Negative amounts. 


Note (c) Commercial expenses in- 
clude approximately $136,000 and ac- 
counting and treasury departments’ 
expenses include approximately $870,- 
000 incurred in 1934 in the handling 
of refunds to Chicago coin-box sub- 
scribers under federal court order. 





Net operating income 
(brought forward) ....$13,909,763 
Net non-operating income 968,133 


Income available for fixed 


CE cc ainctoedecdaun 14,877,897 
Bond interest ........... 2,436,310 
a ge ree ee 5,060,043 
Amortization of discount 

on funded debt........ 123,042 


7,619,395 
Balance available for divi- 


MN nk ccsae bid due ora eta ate 7,258,501 
Dividends on common 

ME wAdwdssania tar ee 5,250,000 
Charged against income 5,250,000 


Charged against surplus ——s 
Note (a) The income statement for 
1934 reflects the following adjust- 
ments in accounts listed, made in 
connection with federal court order 
requiring refunds to Chicago coin-box 
subscribers. 
Decreases: 
Local service revenues. .$15,948,059 
Uncollectible operating 
RD os ced ananens 
Depreciation expense 
General miscellaneous 


985,000 
15,948,059 


expenses: 
Services rendered un- 
der license contract 429,601 
Sb icaca'sw a aaa 434,905 
Increases: 
Net operating income... 154,189 
Other interest ......... 4,731,738 








Income Statement of Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for 1934 Said to be Incomparable With 
1933 Because of Adjustments Made in Carrying Out Refunds to Coin-Box Subscribers in 
Compliance With Order of United States Supreme Court. 
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which 
81,861 


down 
19,656 
venue 
37,011 
1 $50- 
LCCOM- 

from 


The front axle of the FWD is set back farther from 
the front end of the truck than is conventional prac- 
tice... This was done for a purpose .. . It places 
oil more of the weight on the front axle . . . Since more 
000 weight is placed on this axle and because there is 
for ALSO POWER on this axle, the driver has more 
a control over the truck . . . There is not the danger of 
sn sluing or skidding on slippery or icy roads, or on 
curves .. . The front wheels of the FWD grip the 
059 road... This feature is an advantage in Public 
~ Utility Service, not only as a safety factor, but also 
059 where extra performance is needed... The four 
driving wheels carry the truck in and out of 
ditches and other difficult 
locations where line con- _, 
struction and line mainte- ——e 


nance must be performed. THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO COMPANY 

Clintonville, Wisconsin 

Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 

(] The Snow Removal Problem [] Use of Extreme 
; " Pressure Lubricants [] Truck and Trailer Size and 
bers in Weight Restrictions [] Effects of Front Wheel Sta- 

ACKED BY AN bility on Public Safety [] Purdue University Efficien- 

cy Test [J Cutting Costs with the FWD Road Main- 
tainer [] Making the Most of Controlled Power. 












INTERNATIONAL 
SERVICE SYSTEM 


Mr. anignainmeaatenial 


T Title a 
R U Cc K s — ee ae ee 
City. SSE 





depreciation, while $11,791,272 was 
charged off in 1933. 

The balance sheet also shows a num- 
ber of changes. Accounts payable rose 
from $2,213,713 to $18,997,008 to give 
effect to $16,134,621 owing for refunds 
as of last December 31. Current liabil- 
ities rose from $18,288,417 to $29,298,- 
087. The surplus account rose $1,895,000. 

Current assets increased from $24,- 
630,325 in 1933 to $28,282,226. Cash 
from $1,422,658 to $4,713,042. 
Temporary cash investments in govern- 
ment obligations and municipal tax war- 
rants rose from $7,887,906 to $11,615,700. 
Accounts receivable dropped from $11,- 
281,419 to $7,073,745. 

The assets for 1934 totaled $331,498,- 
168 as compared with $326,153,423 in the 
preceding year. 

The officers and directors of the Illi- 
nois Bell Telephone Co. are as follows: 
President, F. O. Hale; vice-presidents, 
A H. Mellinger, U. F. Cleveland, G. K. 
McCorkle and H. W. Bang; 
and treasurer, A. R. Bone; general au- 
ditor, A. Perrow; general counsel, K. F. 
Burgess; general manager, Chicago area, 
W. O. Kurtz; general manager, state 
area, P. J. Ramsey. 


jumped 


secretary 


Associated Telephone 
Shows $120,645 Increase 


Gross operating revenues of the op- 


erating subsidiaries of the Associated 
Telephone Utilities Co. increased $120,- 
645.56, from $10,627,612.66 in 1933 to 
$10,748,258.22 in 1934, according to the 
William J. 

Wardall, as trustee of the estate of As- 
sociated Telephone Utilities Co., debtor. 
Net 
preciation also showed an increase from 
1933 to $2,794,530.81 in 
increase in depreciation 
$244,183.07 during the 
year, however, was primarily responsible 


report to stockholders by 


income of subsidiaries before de 
$2,776,082.72 in 
1934. An 
charges of last 
for a decrease in earnings after all fixed 
charges and depreciation, but before 
fixed charges of the holding company. 
This figure was $955,863.77 for 1934 as 
compared with $1,181,573.75 for 1933. 

The figures do not include the Central 
Telephone Co., the Standard Telephone 
@». and their subsidiaries. The Central 
Telephone Co. is in bankruptcy and the 
Standard Telephone Co. is in a reorgani- 
under 77-B. 
These groups are not included in the re- 
plan of Associated Tele- 
phone Utilities Co., upon which a hear- 
ing for final confirmation will be held 
in the federal district court in New York 
on May 9. 


zation proceeding Section 


organization 


Combined net working capital of the 
operating subsidiaries of the Associated 
Telephone Utilities Co. as of December 
31, 1934, was $3,063,102.23. These oper- 
ating companies showed combined cash 
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and government securities on hand of 
$3,350,466.21; Associated Telephone Util- 
ities Co. itself showed, in addition, cash 
and government securities on hand of 
$1,797,216.67. 

The report shows an increase of ap- 
proximately 2 per cent during 1934 in 
the number of stations owned and ser- 


year represented 36 per cent of the cop. 
pany’s net operating revenues, or $77; 
for each telephone per year. 
Expenditures for additions and better. 
ments to plant totalled $6,313,971. Plan; 
which cost $7,262,254 was retired, rey}; 
ing in a net plant increase of $9482 
The operating expenses totalled $22,539. 





Local service revenues. .$26,404,293.96 
Toll service revenues... 6,281,956.92 
Miscellaneous revenues. 1,430,660.35 
Total (a) $34,116,911.23 
Less uncollectible oper- 
ating revenues (b)... 
operating reve- 
$34,110,922.79 
Current maintenance... .$ 5,954,390.85 
Depreciation 6,552,782.03 
4,102,564.57 
2,540,454.59 
422,968.12 


5,988.44 


Total 


Traffic 
Commercial 
Operating rents 
General and miscellane- 
ous expenses 2,965,895.¢ 
Total operating 
penses 


Net operating revenues. $11,571,867.2 
4,198,051.2 


Net operating income 
(carried forward)....$ 7,373,816. 


(a) Includes $2,102,801.53 and $2,- 
031,478.44 in years 1934 and 1933, re- 
spectively, collected under bond pend- 
ing final adjudication of rate inquiry. 

(b) The decrease in provision for 
uncollectible operating revenues in 
1934 is due principally to improved 
collection conditions experienced dur- 
ing the year. In addition the account 





Net operating income 
(brought forward)...$ 7,2 
Net nonoperating 
income 


73,816.00 
651.95 


Income available for 
fixed charges 467.95 
§ 250.00 


5,021.96 


Bond interest 

Other interest 

Amortization of discount 
on funded debt 

Other fixed charges.... 


Total fixed charges. ..$ 


2,303.82 
800.20 


Balance available for 
dividends 
Dividends on 

stock 


,091.97 
common 
None 


(No dividends paid for 
year 1934) 

Income balance 

ferred to surplus. 


trans- 
.(e)$ 6,787,091.97 


reflects some adjustments of the 
charges made in prior years against 
anticipated losses. 

(c) As of December 31, 1934, this 
amount was transferred from unap- 
propriated surplus to surplus re 
served as provision against contingen- 
cies including possible rate refunds. 








Condensed Earnings Statement of the Ohio Bell Telephone Co. for the Year 1934. 


viced by the operating subsidiaries. A 


about 6.6 cent in stations 


was reported in 


loss of per 


owned and serviced 
1933. 
eee 
Ohio Bell Company 
Issues Report for 1934 

The annual report of the Ohio Bell 
Telephone Co., made public this week, 
reflects a small increased demand for 
telephone service in 1934 and an appre- 
ciable reduction in disconnects. The 
year was closed with a total of 549,900 
telephones in service, an 
18,474 stations 
1933. 

The total operating 
amounted to $34,110,923, an increase of 
$1,392,441 or 4.3 per cent over 1933. 
Local operating revenues showed an in- 


increase of 
(or 3.4 per cent) over 


revenues 


crease of $472,546 and toll revenues an 
increase of $610,285 over the preceding 
year. 

Taxes assignable to operations 
amounted to $4,198,051, an increase of 
$13,748 over 1933. The total taxes last 
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056, an increase of $538,560, or 2.4 per 
cent over 1933. 

On this page 
pany’s income statement for 


is published the com 
1934. 

The balance sheet as of December 31 
1934, shows total investments of $17l- 
844,577, including these items: Tele 
phone plant, $167,372,163; organization 
expense, $195,799; investments in Col 
trolled companies, $186,255; other invest 
ments, $1,723,194; miscellaneous physi 
cal property, $2,327,920; sinking funds 
$39,246. Adding current assets of $6; 
965,431 and deferred debits 
amount of $879,276 brings the total a 
sets up to $179,689,284. 


in the 


The assets are offset by these liabili: 
Common capital stock, $130,000; 
000; long-term indebtedness, $8,230,916 
current and accrued liabilities, $5,893; 
215; deferred credits, $161,716; depre 
ciation 25,488,136; other re 
serves, $25,719,896; surplus reserved t0 
cover contingencies, including refunds 
if any, upon termination of pending ratt 
case; unappropriated surplus, $646,450. 


ties: 


reserve, 
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The Ohio Bell company continued dur- 
ing the past year to handle service in- 
stallations on an appointment basis with 
the customer, 98 per cent of such ap- 
pointments having been met. 

Service pensions amounting to $137,- 
§81 were paid to retired employes dur- 
ing 1934. In addition, $213,602 were 
paid to employes for sickness and acci- 


dent disability, death and other bene- Al te and kA 
2 PROOF 
The Ohio Bell gave employment to 5 i 


per cent more people during 1934 than 
during the last half of 1933. Much 
credit for the inereased business en- NATIONAL NICOPRES 
joyed by the company is attributed to S SLEEVES 
the tireless efforts of its employes. e a 
Randolph Eide, president of the com- M k h Id I L J 
pany, makes these comments regarding a c t c ea ine oint 


cooperation between the Independent When the splices on your lines are made with 
companies of Ohio and the Bell System 


eo NICOPRESS SLEEVES you can be absolutely 
in his report to the stockholders of his 2 4 - 
compan) sure that no air or moisture can seep in to 


“Excluding the territory operated by cause trouble. 
the Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele- 


. - There's a reason. Every NICOPRESS SLEEVE 
phone Co., there are approximately 252,- i d he insid th nich 
(00 telephones in Ohio operated by 308 is coated on the inside with nichrome, an 
separate companies that are not owned alloy harder than the copper in sleeve and 
by the Bell System. These companies conductor and when this hard metal is forced 
furnish pubes to many important com into them under pressure, the joint formed is 
munities in the state. rfectly tight 
Connecting arrangements are in effect POrVeSwy wy. 


etween each of these companies and Test after test has proven that once made a 
ur long distance system, so that all of 


NICOPRESS joint will not break and the wires 
the telephones operated by these sepa- NICOPRESS “ i I 
rate companies may not only be inter- SLEEVE will not pu out. 


connected with practically any tele 


phone in Ohio but also with any Bell In the Air or on the Ground . . 
owned or Bell connected station through- The Joints are Quickly 


ut the world. 


In order to maintain a universal serv- and Easily Made cece 
ice to the public, cooperation between . . 
the Bell System and these _locally- . . . with NICOPRESS SLEEVES. The job o 
owned companies is highly essential making the splice with the handy, efficient 
That the managements of these connect- NICOPRESS Tool is simply and quickly per- 
ing companies in Ohio have given such 
cooperation is evidenced by the high . +s : 

4 Le Bs i in hat will assure 
quality of service in the interchange of make uniform, lasting 1° = 





formed and every lineman on your crew will 


usiness between their customers and service. All that is neces- 


those of our company.” sary is to push conductors 


into sleeve until they butt 


The Ohio Bell company operates 549,- 
400 stations, 217 central offices and 4,316 : 
P ive two pres- 
private branch exchanges. It furnishes at conter, 9 P 
service to 4,562 service and private line sures with the tool on each 
stations and connects with 251,633 sta- side and the ideal trouble- 
tions owned by Independent companies. 
The company has a total of 14,322 
miles of pole line and 3,261,970 miles of 
Wire. It has 8,036 employes, with a 
total payroll expenditure of $12,124,820 i d 
J B 124,82 H ay. 
for the year 1924. tion and prices today 


free splice is made and 
COMPLETED made to stay. 
SPLICE ‘ 
Write for complete informa- 


a | Bell of Canada Has THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE 
Os Gees Sete SUPPLY COMPANY 
iepre phone Co. of Canada for the year ended 5100 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


. 1 December 31, 1934, shows increased 
ed t ‘arnings and improved financial posi- 


nis J Gross telephone operating reve: | WTI UMPIT SW (d Meets) <M Cubed La ai ned 


o rate hue of $36,005,265 rose more than 
450. $1,000,000 over 1933. 
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The amount available for fixed 
charges was $8,862,564, or more than 
twice the necessary $4,060,211. The 
balance applicable to capital stock was 
$4,802,353, equal to $6.20 a share on 774,- 
151 shares outstanding at the end of 
the year. This compares with net of 
$4,329,442 in 1933, or $5.62 a share on 
770,820 shares. 

Dividends paid last year amounted to 
$6 a share, leaving a surplus of $166,824 
to be carried forward, as compared with 
a deficit of $292,277 in 1933. 

eee 


Meadville (Pa.) Company 
Report for 1934 


An increase of 186 stations, an in- 
crease in local revenues of 1.49 per cent 
and an increase in toll revenues of 7.92 
per cent, as compared with the preced- 
ing year, is shown in the 1934 annual 
report of the directors of the Meadville 


hensive. As a result thereof, the an- 
nual rates of depreciation were slightly 
reduced. 


The local operating revenues of the 
Meadville Telephone Co. for 1934 
amounted to $138,084, an increase of 
1.49 per cent over 1933. Toll revenues 
amounted to $25,572, an increase of 7.92 
per cent. Miscellaneous operating rev- 
enues amounted to $2,927, a decrease of 
$216 from the previous year. Sub- 
tracting $3,572 in uncollectibles (a de- 
crease of $575 as compared with 1933) 
left total operating revenues of $163,- 
011, an increase of 2.73 per cent over 
1933. 

Current maintenance for 1934 amount- 
ed to $25,614, an increase of $2,421 over 











(Pa.) Telephone Co. as presented re- 
cently to the stockholders by Vice-Pres- 
ASSETS 
re $ 115,024 
Telephone plant and equip- 
SE cA a cacarth abe sa Od itn 658,805 
General equipment and 
NS nd ap ackig.ceubidedia.e 52,751 
COPIRMERREION 2c occ cccves 24,991 
Investment securities, at 
eae eile dears woe 113,734 
Cash and deposits....... 33,156 
Assets in special funds.. 7,000 
Bills and accounts. re- 
ae 17,528 
Prepaid expenses ........ 2,181 
Unamortized discount on 
a eae rer 11,532 
Deferred debits ......... 168 
$1,036,870 





LIABILITIES 


Capital stock — common 
Pre $ 150,000 
Capital stock — preferred 


7 per cent cumulative 


rer re 274,275 
Authorized—24,000 shares. 
Par value of 


preferred 
stock out- 





standing ...$275,000 
Less—held in 
treasury 725 


$274,275 


y Saree 344,406 
BGS PAPERS 2... cc ccces 21,400 


Accounts payable ....... 
Other accrued liabilities— 


10,755 





<6 eee 17,440 

Insurance and provident 
I ook adhe ab wea 6,959 
Deferred credit items .... 2,128 
Reserves for depreciation 87,179 
Unappropriated surplus.. 122,334 
$1,036,870 








Balance Sheet of Meadville Telephone Co., 


ident John H. 


a # 


Wright, of Jamestown, 


The company now operates from its 


eight exchanges 4,092 owned stations 
and 55 connecting stations, a total of 
4,147. The total is 600 less than the fig- 


ure for the peak year of 1930, namely. 
4,747 stations. On December 31, 1934, 
the company had 328 miles of pvle line, 
4,772 miles of wire in local service, 743 
miles of wire used in toll service and 
2,558 miles of underground wire. 

A daily average of 21,885 messages 
was completed by the company in the 
past year, while the outward toll mes- 
sages totaled 158,070. The average num- 
ber of employes in 1934 was 74, with a 
total payroll of $62,345. 

Mr. Wright reports that last year the 
engineering and accounting depart- 
ments completed a comprehensive study 
of the depreciable property of the com- 
pany and determined annual rates of de- 
preciation to be charged on various 
classes of property. The work covers 
a period of three years’ preparation and 
the results are said to be very compre- 
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Meadville, Pa., as of December 31, 1934. 


1933. There was set aside for depre- 
ciation the sum of $33,557, a decrease 
of $53 from the previous year. The to- 
tal reserve for depreciation was in- 
creased by $11,737 to $87,178. 

Traffic expenses amounted to $26,308, 
an increase of $865 over 1933. Commer- 
cial expenses increased $347 to $5,421. 
General office salaries and expenses de- 
creased $194 from 1933 and amounted to 
$12,193. Other operating expenses were 
$5,548, a decrease of $1,431 from 1933. 
The total operating expenses increased 
$1,955 and amounted to $108,641, an in- 
crease of 1.80 per cent over 1933. 

The net income available for fixed 
charges in 1934 was $51,633, an increase 
of $4,852 over 1933. The interest on the 
funded debt was earned 2.5 times and 
dividends of 7 per cent on the preferred 
stock were earned 1.5 times. 

During the year $125 par value of 
preferred stock was retired and at the 
end of the year $2,000 par value of the 
funded debt and $725 par value of the 
preferred stock were held in the treas- 
ury of the company. Dividends of 7 
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per cent on the preferred stock amoupy. 
ing to $19,240, and 6 per cer 


On the 
common stock, amounting to $9,099 


were paid during the year. 
The condensed statement follows: 


OPERATING REVENUES 








Local service .......-.... $138,084 
i CO «cod 6 adlokeedak de 25.572 
i Tee eee 2.997 
$166,583 
Less — uncollectible operating 
POVENUC 2... ccccccccccccccces 3,572 
Total operating revenues... . .$163,01) 
OPERATING EXPENSES 
Pee ee 
ee ee 33,557 
DE ac ead 0 bese ewhawad ees 26,308 
ore rr re er ree 5,421 
General office salaries and ex- 
RA re ean 12,192 
Other operating expenses...... 5,548 
Total operating expenses..... $108,641 
Net operating revenues ....... $ 54,370 
Less—operating taxes ......... 9 400 
Net operating income .......$ 4497 
Add—other income............ 6,663 
Dividends, interest and other 
miscellaneous non-operating 
revenues. 
Income available for fixed 
OP err err re $ 51,633 
Pe Dok swear aadtewan<s 22,800 
Interest charges on bonds and 
other debt obligations, in- 
cluding portion ($791.18) of 
bond discount and expense 
applicable to current year, 
and tax on exempt bond in- 
terest. 
Balance net income.......... $ 28,833 
Unappropriated surplus, Janu- 
Se hy SE. tteeeeeeenvaueea 121,812 
$150,645 
Deduct: 
Dividends— 
Cumulative pre- 
ferred steck. $19,240 
Common stock 9,000 $28,240 
Miscellaneous 
debits to sur- 
Se 71 
28,311 


———— 


Unappropriated surplus, De- 
quae’ Zi, TOO. <2cccsaesees $122,334 
The officers and staff of the company 

are as follows: Wm. J. Maddox, presi- 

dent; John H. Wright, vice-president; 

Lloyd C, Wright, secretary; H. M. Dick 

son, treasurer; J. Edw. Wilson, general 

auditor; L. E. Whiting, manager. 
The balance sheet, which is presented 

on this page, shows total assets of $1- 
036,870, including $115,024 invested in 
real estate, $658,805 in telephone plant 
and equipment and $52,751 invested in 
general equipment and supplies. The 
liabilities include $150,000 in common 
capital stock outstanding, $274,275 in 
preferred stock outstanding, a fundet 
debt amounting to $344,000, a deprecit 
tion reserve of $87,179, and an unapP 
propriated surplus of $122,334. 
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THOUSANDS WITNESS formal open- 
ing of Queensway, sub-aqueous tunnel 
nearly three miles long, which welds 
Liverpool and Birkenhead into one huge 
industrial and trading center. View to 
right shows royal car leaving Liverpool 
for Birkenhead via the new tunnel, sub- 


sequent to the inaugural ceremony 


















Mersey Tunnel Opened 


UEENSWAY (Mersey Tun- 
QO nel) in Liverpool, England, the 

formal opening of which was 
celebrated recently, enjoys the distinc- 
tion of being the largest sub-aqueous 
tunnel for vehicular traffic. Nearly 
three miles in length and 44 feet in 
width, the through-way of the tunnel 
accommodates four lanes of traffic and 
the dock branches two lanes. 

The tunnel serves to facilitate in- 
tercommunication between the indus- 
trial areas of the north of England 
and the midland, and north Wales and 
the south. It also welds the city of 
Liverpool and the borough of Birken- 
head on each side of the great com- 
mercial waterway into one huge in- 
dustrial and trading center, second 
only in Great Britain to the port of 
London. 

The under-river portion of the tun- 
nel is 46.25 feet in external diameter 
and 44 feet in internal diameter, while 








the total aggregate length of roadway 
is 2.87 miles. The roadway between 
curb measures 36 feet in the through- 
way and 19 feet in the dock branches. 

The effective safeguarding of users 
against fire, ventilation-failure, and 
other risks peculiar to traversing so 
large and lengthy a subway, presented 
special problems. A comprehensive 
communication system, combining 
telephones and fire alarms, and traffic 
control signals was, therefore, worked 
out by Sir Basil Mott, engineer to the 
Mersey Tunnel joint committee, act- 
ing on the advice of P. J. Robinson, 
city electrical engineer of Liverpool. 

The manufacture and installation 
of the equipment was entrusted to Au- 
tomatic Electric Co. Ltd., Strowger 
Works, Liverpool. 

The tunnel is continuously patrolled 
from end to end, and the protective 
scheme provides for telephone commu- 
nication between a central control 


Junction Chamber of Main 
and Branch Tunnels Ap- 
proaching Liverpool from 
Birkenhead. Norman Traffic 
Controlled by Standard 
Three-Color Light Signals 
Operated by Electro-matic 
Road - Detectors and Con- 


trollers. Traffic Halted in 
Emergencies by Neon “Stop” 
Signs Suspended Above 


Roadway. 
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room on the river side of the junetion 
of the Liverpool main and branch tun- 
nels, and individual patrol men wher- 
ever they may be. 

The fire alarm system is similarly 
linked with the control room and 
available to patrol men at multiple 
points which coincide with the tele- 
phone stations and a system of hy- 
drants, so that no time may be lost 
in putting through an automatic fire- 
call, telephoning essential details or 
instructions, and taking immediate 
steps to cope with an outbreak. 

Furthermore, since the regular 
traffic flow would be affected by an 
outbreak of fire, the fire alarm system 
is interlinked with illuminated traffic 
signs installed at every necessary 
point which are automatically set to 
“STOP” by the initiation of a fire- 
call. 

For convenience and simplification 
in dealing with emergencies, the tun- 
nel is divided into six sections, the 
combined telephone and fire alarm 
points in each section being grouped 
together on a circuit terminating on 
the control room switchboard. Al- 
though combined for facility of opera- 
tion throughout the tunnel, the tele- 
phone and fire alarms are entirely in- 
dependent, and terminate on separate 
sections of the switchboard. 

The combined stations are located 
at intervals of 50 yards, alternately, 
or both sides of the tunnel, separate 
circuits being run along each side, 
and the circuits for each section are 
merged on the control room switch- 
board for telephones and fire alarms 
respectively. 

Each station, of which there are 94 
in all, combines in a single gas-tight 
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locked metal housing the essential 
components of a telephone and fire- 
alarm point. The telephone and fire- 
alarm apparatus and circuits within 
the box are independent. 

A cast-iron compartment at the top 
accommodates a hand _ micro-tele- 
phone, induction coil, switch-hook, 
condenser, pilot lamp relay, and re- 
flector for the call signal lamp, which 
is planned behind a three-inch pro- 
jecting bull’s-eye lens, rendering it 
visible from a distance whenever a 
telephone call is initiated from the 
control switchboard to the particular 
section. These visual call signal lamps 


OP” YOUR 
SENGINESS 


are energized by current from the 
supply mains and are connected 
through an interrupter with the tun- 
nel lighting service. 

Telephone calls to the control room 
are made as in regular common bat- 
tery practice—by lifting the receiver. 

The fire alarm system is on the 
closed-circuit, self-testing principle, 
the “break glass, push button” mech- 
anism being in the lower portion of 
the metal casing. All wiring, both 
for telephone and fire alarm is clear 
of the locked door, to which a small 
message pad is clipped for use by pa- 
trolmen. The fire alarm push button 
is actuated by a secondary button in 
the door itself, and is suitably 
guarded against accidental operation. 
Protection against excess mains cur- 
rent is afforded by two fuses in the 
upper part of the casing. 

In addition to the 94 combined tele- 
phones and fire alarms, there are 53 
telephones of standard common bat- 
tery wall and desk pattern, installed 
at the tunnel entrances, pumping and 
ventilating stations, offices and work- 
shops, etc. In the air ducts under the 
roadway 23 mining type telephones 
are installed for the use ef inspection 
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and maintenance staffs, and are fitted 
with visual call indicators and are 
also connected to the control room 
switchboard in groups. 

The control room switchboard is of 
teak and accommodates the tele- 
phone, fire alarm, and traffic control 
equipment, the latter including a 
small diagram of the tunnel on which 
are reproduced normal or emergency 
conditions as may prevail at any in- 
stant. The telephone system has a ¢ca- 
pacity for 50 extensions, and is 
equipped with 15 cord circuits, the 
calling and answering arrangements 
being similar for all telephones irre- 


Combined Telephone and Fire 
Alarm Station, 94 of Which Are 
Located Adjacent to Hydrants 
Every 50 Yards of Tunnel. Vis— 
ual Calling to Patrolmen Pro- 
vided. “Stop Your Engines” 
Signs Illuminated in Case of 
Ventilation Failure. 


Telephone, Fire Alarm and Traf- 

fic Signals Terminate on Central 

Control Board, Thus Enabling 

Operator to Exercise Complete 

Control and Organize Resources 

for Dealing With Any Abnormal 
Condition. 


spective of type, so that any cord cir- 
cuit can be used for any call. 

Receipt of a fire call is indicated 
by the illumination of a prominent 
“FIRE” signal and the glowing of a 
red pilot lamp indicating the section 
or tunnel junction from which the call 
originated. In addition, a loud-ring- 
ing bell is set in action and continues 
until the fire alarm cut-off key is 
operated. 

If necessary, the control engineer 
can immediately notify either or both 
the Liverpool and Birkenhead fire 
brigades via private lines to their re- 
spective central fire stations. 

Immediately below the fire alarm 
pilot lamps are keys for setting the 
traffic signs or for resetting them 
subsequent to the “All Clear” signal 
following an automatic emergency op- 
eration, and beneath these again are 
supervisory lamps to indicate a dis- 
connection or earth on any associated 
fire alarm circuit. 

Current for operating the tele- 
phones and fire alarms is furnished 
by four sets of small storage batter- 
ies, representing independent units in 
duplicate, for each service. The oper- 
ating voltages are 24 for telephones 
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and 50 for fire alarm and traffic op. 
trol services respectively. 
Charging of the batteries is yy. 
fected from the 230 volts single phay, 
supply through the medium of a step. 
down transformer and Westinghoyy 
rectifier. A battery driven ringiy 
dynamotor supplies alternating qy. 
rent for telephone ringing purposes, 
* e* ¢@ 


Telephone Service Between 


Europe and Japan 
Radio-telephone communication 
tween London and Tokyo was opens 
officially on March 12 by an exchange of 


between the British Foreign 
Sir John Simon, and the 
Japanese Foreign Minister, Koki Hi: 
rota. Despite occasional “fading,” the 
two officials heard each other clearly. 
Considerable pomp and ceremony at 
tended the opening in Berlin, Germany 
of the first direct telephone connection 
between Berlin and Tokyo. The event 
was treated as a matter of paramouni 
importance by German newspapers, f 
dio and other propaganda organs. 
eee 
Toll Conference Hook-up 
for Lincoln (Neb.) Company 
The Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone é 
Telegraph Co. reports the first use 0 
toll conference service originating in 
its territory recently when Elmer 8 
Stephenson, president of the Securit) 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska 
was given a hookup that enabled him 
to talk to the company’s various agel 
cies located in nine states. No previous 
hint of what was about to happen wa’ 
given the men in the field, who sup 
posed they were summoned to a 
agency conference, only to hear from 
loudspeakers the voice of their presi 
dent telling about the financial condi 
tion of the company and its plans. 
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Status of Alabama 
Rate Cut Uncertain 


Following a hearing before the cir- 
cuit court in Montgomery, Ala. on 
March 25, on a temporary injunction 
granted the Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.—restraining the Alabama 
Public Service Commission from enforc- 
ing its order of March 4 reducing the 
company’s rates in Alabama—uncer- 
tainty was created as to the status of 
the reduction order when Albert A. Car- 
michael, attorney general for the state, 
admitted that the company had not re- 





iS Opened 
Change of 
















ceived due notice of the order of the 
commission. 
Attorney General Carmichael stated 


that, because ef the failure of the com- 
mission to give due notice of the pro- 
posed rate slash, he would not 
the case on its merits. Chairman Hugh 
White, of the commission, was in favor 
of continuing the hearing before the cir- 
cuit court. The rate reduction, amount- 
ing to approximately $300,000 annually, 


argue 





Foreigi was scheduled to become. effective 
and the April 1. 

‘oki H Following the decision of the Ala- 
ng,” the bhama commission on March 4 reducing 
learly its rates (TELEPHONY of March 23), the 
nony at Southern Bell company filed a protest 
rerman} with the commission against the order, 
nnectior requesting that it be set aside or its 
he event operation suspended until the company 
ramount is given a hearing. 

pers, ra It contended that the reduced rates 
iS. rdered into effect are too low, unrea- 


sonable and confiscatory and cannot be 
made to yield a fair and reasonable re- 
turn on the fair value of the company’s 


pany ; ‘ sa ae 
none & property used or useful in furnishing 
one the service the rates cover. 
ting in In its operations during 1934, it is 
net Claimed, the Southern Bell earned less 
Securit} than 4 per cent on the reasonable value 
»braska of its properties used and useful in in- 
ed hit trastate telephone business in Alabama 
5 aged -the earnings being approximately 3.75 
revious ber cent, and on its exchange properties 
on we In the state the company earned ap- 
oo proximately 3.3 per cent. The new re- 
on duced rates, it is claimed, will yield 
° fren less than 3 per cent on the reasonable 
presi waite of the properties, and less than 
condi: ~ ber cent on exchange business. 
a It appears from the record that the 


Commission issued an order on January 









Activities of 
Commissions and 
Courts 


13, 1934, reducing the rates of the 
Southern Bell company and retaining 
full jurisdiction for such further pro- 
ceedings and orders as, in its judgment, 
might be necessary. 

The company claimed, in its applica- 
tion for hearing and setting aside the 
recent order of March 4, that the latter 
order—although designated as a supple- 
mental one—is, in fact, a new 
ting out an entirely different 
exchange rates, issued without 
tice or hearing. Thus, it is in violation 
of the law. The company pointed ou. 
that it had com- 
plied with the 
commission’s  re- 


order set- 
seale of 


any no- 


quest of February 
23, 1934, to file 
certain informa 
tion and 
inconnection 


with its order of 


reports 









January 13, 1934, 
but that such 
does not consti- 


tute a hearing as 
is required by 






law. 
Nevertheless, 






the state commis- 
sion denied the 
Southern Bell 
company’s appli- 
cation for setting 
aside its order of 
March 4 reducing 
rates, and held 
that the company 
had not shown 
sufficient reason 
for the suspen- 
sion of its reduc- 
tion order. It 
held its March 4 
order was supple- 
mental to that of 
January, 1934. 
The Southern 
Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 
then appealed to 
the state circuit 
court in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., ask- 
ing for an order 
temporarily re- 
straining the 




























coils and lightning arresters. 


It is highly efficient 


commission from enforcing the rate re- 
ductions ordered effective April 1. Judge 
Walter B. Jones issued a preliminary 
injunction against the 
March 18 and set March 25 for hearing 
on a permanent injunction. 

Governor Graves recently publicly at- 
tacked the rate structure of the South- 
ern Bell company in Alabama, express- 
ing his intention to aid in bringing to- 
gether the rate-making and tax-paying 
valuations of the company. It was 
charged that the company based its 
rates on a $25,000,000 property valuation 
and paid taxes on $8,000,000. 

eee 


Bell in Louisiana 


Denied Rate Injunction 
District Judge W. Carruth Jones, of 
Baton Rouge, La., issued a decision on 
March 21 denying the Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. a temporary 
injunction to restrain the enforcement 
of the order of the Louisiana Public 
Service Commission reducing telephone 
the company in the state of 
Louisiana approxtmately $450,000. The 


commission on 


rates of 
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EARS of satisfactory 


service under all condi- | 
tions of anchor guying | 
have proven the depend- | 
ability of Eversticks. Their | 


great strength and holding 
power, plus ease and speed 
of installation are reasons 
why they are preferred by 
construction and mainte- 
nance engineers the coun- 
try over. 


Everstick Anchors offer a 
complete line of guy an- 
chors in 2-way, 3-way and 
4-way expanding types. 
All are made of certi- 
fied malleable iron. 
Write for bulletin No. 
1033 describing this com- 
plete line of Everstick 
Anchors and Pole Line 
Specialties. 


EVERSTICK ANCHOR COMPANY 
Fairfield, lowa 
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Seymour Smith “Center 
Cut” construction affords 
quick, easy cutting with a 
minimum of effort. 

Poles are in sections hav- 
ing simple and positive lock- 
ing joints. The rope and 
the heavy wood pole insu- 
late operator from high 
tension wires. Pruner Pole 
Adapters and Extensions 
equip Seymour Smith Tele- 
phone Pruners for work at 
great heights. 

Because Seymour Smith 
Pruners sturdily stand tough 
service, they are classed as 
standard equipment by many 
telephone, electric light and 
power companies. If you 
are not acquainted with 
Seymour Smith Tree Trim- 
ming equipment, you will 
find it profitable to send for 
our illustrated folder. 


For complete details, write 
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lower rates were scheduled to become 
effective March 21. 


In denying the injunction, Judge 
Jones expressed regret that he had been 
compelled to give a decision in three 
days upon a record that could not be 
read “in three weeks.” 

The telephone company announced its 
intention of appealing to the Louisiana 
Supreme Court. C. A. Stair, state man- 
ager of the company, expressed the com- 
pany’s desire to maintain a staff of 
skilled workers and to continue to fur- 
nish a high standard of service, and to 
do so necessitates a reasonable schedule 
of rates. 

The commission’s order reducing the 
Southern Bell company’s rates was is- 
sued on March 2. On March 8 the tele- 
phone company secured a preliminary 
restraining order against the enforce- 
ment of the reduction, posting a bond 
of $75,000 to insure a refund to subscrib- 
ers in the event that the courts uphold 
the commission’s order. A hearing in 
the matter was scheduled for March 18. 

When the hearing on the company’s 
application for an injunction opened on 
March 18 before Judge Jones, Senator 
Huey P. Long, counsel for the commis- 
sion, refused to enter a _ stipulation 
which would allow the judge extended 
time to read the 10,000-page record sub- 
mitted to the court. Under the terms 
of the state injunction act, a decision is 
required three days after the hearing. 
When the records contain lengthy and 
detailed testimony a longer time is usu- 
ally granted to allow a more careful 
study of the case. 

Judge Jones’ request for an extended 
time to thoroughly study the case, that 
he might decide fairly to the parties 
concerned, was refused by Senator Long, 
who insisted upon observance of the 
three-day rule. 

“If counsel is unwilling to extend the 
courtesies,” said Judge Jones, “I will 
have to decide the case the best I can. 
This is the first time I have ever been 
prevented from making a study of a 
case before me.” 

Senator Long complained against the 
continuance of the preliminary restrain- 
ing order of March 8, pending the 
court’s decision, but lost the point when 
company attorneys cited a _ constitu- 
tional provision requiring the order to 
remain in effect. 

Contentions against the commission’s 
order reducing rates, cited by the South- 
ern Bell company’s attorneys at the 
hearing, are summarized as follows: 

(1) That the public service commis- 
sion had improperly deducted a portion 
of the company’s reserve fund from the 
property valuation. 

(2) That the commission had not 
computed the portion of the company’s 
plant presently unused, because of a de- 
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crease in subscribers, in arriving at the 
commission valuation. 

(3) That the commission was ineop. 
sistent regarding its depreciation clajn 
—that the commission accepted the cop. 
pany’s 4.64 depreciation percentage jp 
making the reserve fund deduction ang 
then denied it in computing the rat 
base. 

(4) That when a utility makes py 
more than a fair return when times are 
good, it should not be compelled t 
lower them when times are bad. 

Senator Long filed a petition at the 
opening of the March 18 hearing, asking 
the court to assess $20,000 against the 
telephone company for the commission 
to use in employing himself as attor. 
ney. In his answer he also alleged that 
the commission order had not taken 
into consideration all of the revenye 
figures which the commission should 
have counted for the company by ap 
proximately $1,000,000 a year. 

Previous to this request for $20,000 
Senator Long, since December 13 when 
the utility inquiries were started, had 
secured orders and agreements from 
four utilities to pay over to the conm- 
mission a total of $65,000, out of which 
the commission paid Senator Long and 
the public utility consultants he had the 
commission employ. 

Of the $65,000, the telephone cumpany 
put up $30,000, the New Orleans Public 
Service Co. put up $10,000 to pay for an 
inquiry which has never been completed, 
the Baton Rouge Water Works Co. put 
up $10,000 and the Baten Rouge Elec 
tric Co. put up $15,000. 

o °° ¢@ 


Florida Company Presents 


Testimony in Investigation 

The Peninsular Telephone Co., of 
Tampa, Fla., presented additional testi: 
mony before the Florida Railroad Com 
mission on March 21 and 22 in the com- 
mission’s investigation of telephone 
rates in the state. The hearing was 
scheduled to be resumed on Wednesday 
March 27, to accept testimony of the 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. operating throughout the state. 

C. E. Archer, general auditor of the 
Peninsular company, stated at the March 
21 session that the company’s toll busi: 
ness in the St. Petersburg and Tampa 
Bay area was operating at a loss as 4 
result of the commission’s order reduc 
ing rates there. 

Mr. Archer testified that the number 
of telephones in the Peninsular syste 
increased from 41,142 at the close of 
1933 to 43,550 in 1934. He stated the 
peak was reached in 1926 when the col 
pany served 50,502 subscribers. 

At the March 22 session before the 
commission Carl D. Brorein, vice-pres 
dent and general manager of the Pe 
ninsular company, said it would not pay 
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the company to lay a cable across 
Tampa Bay to St. Petersburg in place 
of the land wire. 

Although he testified the Peninsular 
company’s toll calls between Tampa and 
st. Petersburg had increased from 8,484 
for December, 1933, to 14,035 for Decem- 
per, 1934, Mr. Brorein said there had 
peen a decrease in revenue of $1,167.30 
for that month last year. 

eee 


Bell of Mississippi Is 


Refused Rate Injunction 
Chancellor V. J. Stricker, of Jackson, 
Miss. on March 22 denied the petition 
of the Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for a temporary injunction to 
restrain the Mississippi Railroad Com- 
mission from putting into force on April 
1 its recent order reducing telephone 
rates 18 per cent or about $344,000 an- 
nually. 

The railroad commission, after con: 
ducting extensive hearings, held that 
the company was earning an excessive 
rate, and ordered an 18 per cent re- 
duction in rates for intrastate charges. 
The telephone company, denying exces- 
sive earnings, insisted that the proposed 
rate reduction was confiscatory. 

Chancellor Stricker held that his 
court could not invalidate an order of 
the commission merely on petition of 
the telephone eempany, and, in his opin- 
ion, the reduction order was presumed 
to be based on facts found at the hear- 
ing, and was not to be interfered with 
by a temporary injunction. The rate 
order should be attacked, if at all, he 
thought, after due consideration of the 
facts to be brought out in a hearing for 
a permanent injunction. 

The chancellor, in dismissing the pe- 
tition for the temporary injunction, con- 
sented to allowing the telephone com- 
pany to amend its petition setting forth 
lacts addueed by the railroad commis- 
sion but at the same time said that he 
would permit the attorney-general’s of- 
fice to answer the amended petition. 

“If this is done, and after a reason- 
able time is given to the state to pre- 
pare for the hearing, I shall consider 
the rate order on its merits,” declared 
Chancellor Stricker. 

George B. Butler, general counsel of 
the telephone company, announced the 
company’s intention of applying to a 
judge of the Mississippi Supreme Court 
lor the temporary injunction denied by 
Chancellor Stricker. 

eee 


Wisconsin Bell Denied 


Rehearing on Handsets 
The Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
Mission has automatically denied the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. a rehearing on 
the commission’s order reducing hand- 
st telephone rates from 25 cents to 
tight cents a month, effective August 5 


the commission announced on March 20. 

By not acting on the rehearing appli- 
cation within 20 days after it was filed, 
the commission automatically denied the 
application under the law and cleared 
the road for the company to go to court, 
if it desires to do so. 

Meanwhile smaller telephone com- 
panies are complying with a general or- 
der of the commission to establish either 
a straight eight-cent monthly charge for 
handset telephones, in addition to the 
regular rate, or to put into effect an ad- 
ditional 25-cent monthly charge to be 
paid only two years. 

If companies adopt the 25-cent two- 
year charge, they must exempt custom- 
ers from further payments who in the 
past four years have paid 25 
monthly additional for at 


the order provides. 
eee 
Firm Asks Reprinting 
of Directory for Omission 


A writ of mandamus directing the | 


Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to show cause March 25 why it 


should not reprint and redistribute the | 
telephone 
incorporate the | 


current New Orleans, 
directory in order to 
name of O. E. Lewis Co., Inc. 732 Camp 


La., 


street, was signed March 18 by Judge | 


Hugh C. Cage in civil district court. 

The firm name was 
according to the bill of 
drawn by 
Horald M. Rouchell, attorneys. 
Lewis, president of the firm bearing his 
name, in his petition asks the court for 
permission to “proceed in damages for 
any 
tained” by the omission of the name. 


complaint 


Asserting that he has been a tele- | 


phone subscriber for 14 years, Mr. Lewis 
says his business, refrigeration service 
and equipment, 
tinues to suffer irreparable loss and in- 


jury because of “the gross negligence | 


and careless omission.” 


He alleged that he did not discover | 


the omission until his business began 


to suffer “at a time when, in the normal | 
course of events, it should have shown | 


an increase.” 
Officials of the 
said that it would 


telephone 
cost “many 


tribute the December issue of the direc- 
tery. 
7 _ & 


Commission Rulings and 


Schedule of Hearings | 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, | 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


March 18: Joint application filed with | 


the telephone division by the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. of Bal- 
timore City and the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. requesting au- 
thority for the supplementing of exist- 
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cents 
least 24 | 
months for handset telephone service, 


inadvertently 
omitted from the December directory, | 


Normann & McMahon and | 
O. E. | 


injuries sustained or to be sus- | 


has suffered and con- | 


company | 


thou- | 
sands of dollars” to reprint and redis- | 











There is something 
about the feel of a 





D 





| pair of Klein Pliers 


—there's something 
about the appearance that tells 
you—here is a tool on which you 
can rely—a confidence that has 
proved well founded by the uni- 
versal acceptance by linemen and 
electricians of Klein quality as the 
highest quality. Processes have 
changed, materials have changed, 
but Klein quality remains unchanged 
—the finest in tools, ‘since 1857.” 
Foreign Distributor: International 


Standard Electric Corp., New York 


is 
The four pamphlets 
listed below will be 
sent without charge 
to anyoneinterested. 
Check the ones you 
want. 
0 Safety for the Pole Climber. 
C Specifications on Linemen's Belts and Safety 
Straps. 
OC The Safety Factor on Linemen's Leather Goods. 
O Pocket Tool Guide. 


comers QI EN ears 


200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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Steel Strand 


Standard 
/ Siemens-Martin 
High Strength 
Extra High Strength 
vVyv 
Telephone and 
Telegraph Wire 
Extra Best Best (EBB 
Best Best (BB) 
Steel 


@rapo Galvanized Products com- 
|bine every element essential to 
i long life and low 
maintenance cost: 
pure zinc coatings, 
non-cracking, non- 
peeling—correct ten- 
sile values—proper 


. indiana Steel & Wire Co. 
Muneie, Indiana 


WHITALL 
TATUM 
INSULATORS 


USED for years on 
telephone, tele- 
graph, railroad and 
lighting company dis- 
tribution lines ...a 
dependable source of 
supply for uniform, 
well-designed _trans- 
parent glass insulators. 


WHITALL TATUM CO. 


Glass Manufacturers Since 1836 
225 Varick St. New York 
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approximately 82 miles. 


ing facilities by reconstructing with 
cable containing a larger number of 
conductors than the heretofore existing 
open wire facilities a communications 
line extending from Queenstown, Md., 
to Princess Anne, Md., a distance of 


March 22: Telephone division grant- 
ed application of the Diamond State 
Telephone Co., the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co. of Baltimore City 
and the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. filed March 11, 1935, for au- 
thority to supplement existing cable fa- 
cilities between Dover, Del., and Salis- 
bury, Md. 

ILLINOIS. 

March 26: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of Clarence M. Shapiro 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
for restoration of telephone service in 
the city of Chicago. 

MISSOURI. 

March 18: Application filed by the 
Citizens Public Service Co. of Missouri 
to lease to Byron Bridger its telephone 
exchanges located at Mendon and Sum- 
ner, Chariton county. (Case No. 8938). 

NEBRASKA. 

March 12: Petition filed by patrons 
of the Kearney County Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. to authorize the Campbell 
Telephone Co. to supply them from its 
exchange. 

March 13: Approval granted appli- 
cation of the Pierce Telephone Co. for 
authority to reduce from 10 cents to 5 
cents non-subscriber calls over sub- 
seriber telephones. 

March 13: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Spalding Telephone Co. 
for authority to extend until April 1, 
1936, its present reduced emergency 
rate schedule; granted. 

March 13: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Nebraska Continental 
Telephone Co. for authority to suspend 
installation charges from April 1 to 
April 13; granted. 

March 18: Complaint filed by post- 
mistress at Mills alleging that “North 
Mills Telephone Co. threatens to cut off 
free service. 

March 18: Application made by H. 
E. Klooze, of Farnam, asking direc- 
tions how to handle delinquent accounts 
and what his authority is with respect 
to cutting off service when patrons re- 
fuse or neglect to pay. 

March 18: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of F. C. Magnuson of Suther- 
land for authority to charge a rate of 
20 cents for station-to-station and 30 
cents for person-to-person calls from 
Sutherland to Diamond Bar Lake re- 
sort and 10 cents and 20 cents respec- 
tively for similar calls between Souther- 
land and VanMeters’ ranch; granted al- 
though commission feels these rates are 
somewhat lower than those usually 
charged such service. 

April 22 and 24: Orders entered 
March 12 upon the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Lincoln, the Platte 
Valley Telephone Co., of Scottsbluff, 
and the Nebraska Continental Tele- 
phone Co., of Columbus, to file on or 
before these dates depreciation rates 
for the year 1935. 

April 25: Citation issued requiring 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
to show, on or before this date, cause 
why an order should not be entered fix- 
ing a depreciation rate of 3.18 per cent, 
or such other rate as will be sufficient 
to keep its investment intact for the 
year 1935. 

NEW 
The 


YorK. 


March 20: Newport Telephone 
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Co. filed a revision of its rates which 
offers multi-party service inside the 
base rate areas of Newport, Middleville 
Ohio, and Poland, which are the centrg) 
office districts served by the company 
in Herkimer county. In addition to the 
services now offered which are retained 
the company will furnish multi-party 
service within the base rate areas of 
these districts for $1.25 gross and $1, 
net per month. 

Another amendment to the schedule 
of rates cancels the service-connectioy 
charge for main stations until June 15. 
1935. This charge is $2 for main sta. 
tion where facilities are not installed 
and $1 where facilities are already jp. 
stalled. 

OHIO. 

February 25: Joint application file 
by The Home Telephone Co., of Elida 
for authority to sell and the Lima Tele. 
phone & Telegraph Co., to purchase the 
former’s property. 

March 20: Approval given application 
of Cincinnati & Suburban Bell Tele. 
phone Co. for authority to file the fo. 
lowing optional tariff establishing meas. 
ured service where the flat rate rental 
is now $3.50 per month: 

Base rate area, two-party 
service entitling the subscriber to 45 
messages per month for $2.50; addi. 
tional messages 5 cents. 

Locality rate area, four-party resi- 
dence service at the same rate. Exten- 
sions for the measured service are to 
be 60 cents instead of the prevailing 
75 cents. 

March 20: 


residence 


Approval granted appli 
cation of the newly-organized Ohi 
United Telephone Co. which recently 
secured authority to issue 75 qualifying 
shares of no-par common stock at $20) 
per share filed on March 18 for permis- 
sion to acquire the properties of five 
Ohio telephone companies: 

Camden Telephone Co., Eaton Tele. 
phone Co., Eldorado & West Manchester 
Telephone Co., Hollansburg Home Tele. 
phone Co., and the New Paris Tele 
phone Co. 

In addition to granting the applica 
tion, the commission authorized the 
company to use the proceeds ($1,500) 
of 75 qualifying shares in the payment 
of organization expenses. 

The new company acquires the prop- 
erty subject to a depreciation reserve 
of $65,400.97, liabilities of accruals not 
due of $12,079.50, a surplus of $10,694.87 
and reserve for uncollectibles $258.14. 

OKLAHOMA. 

March 21: Hearing on application 
(No. 15635) of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. for permission to aban- 
don the exchange at Crowder. 

WISCONSIN. 

March 30: Hearing in Madison re 
garding the depreciation rates of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. 

April 17: Hearing at Madison 0 
the commission’s general order to tele 
phone utilities of the state to establish 
one of two rates for handset telephone 
service proposed by the commission oF 
show cause for not doing so. 

Since the order was issued three 
weeks ago, two smaller telephone com 
panies of the state have complied with 
the order, while several other smaller 
companies have indicated they intend 
to put the commission’s proposed 
charges into effect. : 

In its general order the commissi0. 
asked telephone utilities to adopt a 
eight-cent monthly additional charéé 
for handset telephones or a 25-cent 
monthly charge for two years. 
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Personal Items About Telephone Men 


p. M. Ferguson, of Mankato, Minn., 
manager of the Mankato Citizens’ Tele- 
phone recently underwent a major 
peration. Latest reports state that he 
ring nicely. 

A A A 
|. Barnard, of Newark, N. J., 
Bell Tele- 


has been elected president of 


s recove 


Chester 
president of the New Jersey 
phone C¢ 
the Telephone Pioneers of America. He 
» late Bayard L. Kilgour, of 
Ohio, who was elected presi- 
Pio- 


sueceeds the 
Cincinnati 
dent at the annual meeting of the 
neers last October. 
A A A 

Frank F. Fowle, of Frank F. Fowle & 
‘9.. electrical and mechanical engineers 
vith headquarters in Chicago, has been 
nominated for the office of president of 
the Western Society of Engineers. He 
isnow chairman of the engineering his- 
tory division and a member of the coun- 
cil of the consulting engineers division 
Mr. Fowle treasurer of the or- 
1920 vice-president 


was 
ganization in and 
from 1921 to 1923 

A A A 
R. C. Shellenbargar has been named 
the Valpa- 
exchange of the Lincoln Tel- 


non-functional manager of 
raiso, Neb 


ephone & Telegraph Co., 


succeeding L. 


Broman, who was transferred to Table 
Rock as non-functional manager. Mr 
Shellenbargar joined the Lincoln 
pany as a member of the plant depart- 
ment in Lincoln, May 24, 1926. He was 
transferred from Wahoo to Tecumseh as 
combination man, May 21, 1934, the po- 


H 


R. C. Shellenbargar, 
Valparaiso, Neb. 


com 











L. Broman, 
Table Rock, Neb. 


held when he named to 
his new position. 

Mr. Broman succeeded Robert Gray at 
the Table Rock exchange, the latter be- 
ing transferred to the plant department 
at Beatrice. Mr. Broman joined the 
Lincoln company on April 18, 1927, as 


2 member of the plant department. He 


sition he was 


was hamed manager at Valparaiso, 
March 1, 1934, the position he held when 
selected for managership at Table Rock 
A AA 

Harlow E. Ward, of Carbondale, Pa., 
manager for the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania at the Carbondale, Haw- 
ley, Honesdale and Jermyn exchanges 
since 1920, has been retired on pension 
after more than 26 years of service in 
the telephone industry. He has been 
succeeded by Walter A. Fegley, of 
Wilkes-Barre 

Mr. Fegley began his telephone career 
at Reading, Pa., in 1907. He was made 
wire chief at Lebanon in 1910 and later 
in the same year returned to Reading, 
where he remained until 1921, by which 
time he had risen to the position of dis- 
trict manager. He was transferred to 
Scranton in the same capacity in 1923, 
and in March, 1927, was appointed dis 
trict connecting company supervisor. 

Since that promotion Mr. Fegley has 
continued to represent the Pennsylvania 
3ell company in its relations with In- 
dependent telephone companies in the 
North-Central section of the state. He 
has been division connecting company 
supervisor, with headquarters in Wilkes- 
Barre, since March 1, 1929. 





>EVERY OPERATING COMPANY 
CAN HAVE EXTRA REVENUE 


Gray Telephone Pay Stations are the answer@ 


The proof of the ability of Gray Pay Stations to produce rev- 
enue can be checked with any company that has used them. 
We invite you, whether your community is large or small, to 


enjoy this “extra profit”. 





The Gray Company will gladly cooperate with you in making 


a pay station survey of your territory. 


no obligation. 


Write us... there is 


A suggestion: tourists are potential long distance users. Ij 
your community is on a “through” highway, pay stations, prop- 
erly advertised with prominent signs and conveniently located, 


will attract customers. 


GRAY TELEPHONE PAY STATION CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES 
CO., Chicago 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New York, 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., 


Chicago 
STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. 
O., Rochester 


Or any other telephone supply house 








GRAY 


TELEPHONE 
we 4 
STATIONS 
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The 


Annual Report of Kellogg 
Company Reflects Upturn 


Net 
greater 


sales substantially 40 
than in 1933 
ment in the value of orders 
during the first two months of 
compared with a 


per cent 


and an improve- 
received 
1935, as 
like period last year, 
are reported by President G. A. Yano- 
chowski of the Kellogg Switchboard & 
Co., with Chi- 
cago, in his annual report to the stock- 


holders for the year 1934. 


Supply headquarters in 
Despite these 
increases, however, the company is op- 
erating at less than one-quarter of its 
capacity. 

“Some of the telephone operating com- 


panies, customers of your company, who 


G. A. Yanochowski, President of 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 
Reports Encouraging Sales Increase. 


stocks of tele- 
phones in their storerooms due to take 
now find that these have 
been depleted and that they are in the 
market for new telephone instruments,” 
says Mr. Yanochowski in his report. 

“This situation is also indicated by a 
continued increase in volume of tele- 
phone orders received in 1934 and in the 
first two months of this year. Many of 
the operating telephone companies are 
making long-needed improvements in 
their outside plants and 
considerable interest in the purchase of 
new central effice equipment.” 

The net income of the Kellogg com- 
pany for 1934, before making provision 
for depreciation of plant property and 
amortization of patents, $162,147. 
After making these deductions, it 
$59,780. This is the first profit from 
operations since 1930. The balance sheet 
shows a substantial increase in working 


formerly had_ sizable 


outs, stocks 


are showing 


was 
was 


42 


Manufacturers’ 


capital and in the ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities. The current as- 
as of December 31, 1934, were 
$3,046,030, and current liabilities, $105,- 
944, 

As of March 4, 1935, the market value 
of the company’s bonds on hand Decem- 
1934, had increased to the extent 
that than $40,000 of the bond re- 
serve was required to cover the differ- 
ence the cost and the market 
value of the bonds. The balance sheet 
for 1934 shows that the company’s as- 
include $1,069,960 invested in 
United States government and munici- 

which then had a market 
$1,020,719; and $862,512 
utility, 


sets 


ber 31, 
] 


ess 


between 


sets 
pal bonds, 
value of 
vested in 


in- 


public railroad and 


H. E. Billington, General Sales 
Manager, Has Been with the Kellogg 
Company for More Than Eight Years. 


industrial bonds, then having a 
ket value of $828,940. 

Mr. Yanochowski states, in the annual 
report, that during the past few years 
much time and attention have been de- 
voted by the company to securing out- 
side devices and articles which it could 
produce to supplement its regular line 
of manufacture. In general, these ef- 
forts have produced some supplemental 


mar- 


business which has assisted in carrying 
the company’s fixed burden. 

During the past year, through the ef- 
forts of its own research and develop- 
ment department, new telephonic and 
related devices were developed, several 
of which were placed in production dur- 
ing 1934 and had ready customer accep- 
tance. Other devices developed during 
the year will be placed in production 
soon and should be a source of further 
revenue. 

Mr. Yanochowski has been president 
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Department 


of the Kellogg the early 
part of 1930, when he was chosen » 
chief executive to fill the 

caused by the death of W. L. 
Prior to that time he had been affiliates 
with the company’s legal departmey 
for 15 years, having complet« 


company since 


Vacane 
Jacoby 


charge of 
the legal and 
i925 to 1930. 

H. E. Billington, 
ager, has with 
pany’s sales department 


of 1927. 


patent department fro 


general sales map 


been the Kellogg eon 


since the fg 
* e ~ 


Bone Conduction Type 
Receiver Aids Hearing 


A bone conduction type of receiver has 
been added to the hearing aid equipmen 
produced by the 
and designed by Bell 
The’ entire 
slightly over half an ounce and is 11/1 
ins. wide, 15/16 long and a max 
mum of 9/16 ins. deep. The case is made 


Western Electric ( 
Telephone Labora 
receiver 


tories. Weighs 


ins 


of phenol plastic material. 

The receiver, just 
ear against the mastoid process, has 
been designed to give a large area of 
contact with the head at that point. The 
contour of the 
upon scores of 
different 

The receiver 
fixed to the contact 
polar magnet of high efficiency 
magnetic field fluctuates 
of current through the 
the inertia of the magnet 
receiver to vibrate and the contact sur 
face transmits the vibrations to the 
bones of the head. The 
picked up directly by the cochlea of the 
inner ear, thus by-passing certain orgals 
of hearing which sound nor 
mally 


worn back of the 


contact surface is based 


impressions taken fro 

heads. 

armature 

and a Di 
As the 

the flow 


microphone 


employs an 


surface 
with 


causes the 
vibrations are 


through 
enters. 

In cases where these organs have been 
impaired by illness or accident, the bone 
conduction receiver is of particular a 
sistance. In other instances of impaired 
hearing, it has the advantage of leaving 
the ear open to function together with 
the receiver. 

The home 
mits virtually the entire audible range 
It fits tiny plug at 
the end of the transmission cord and 
can be interchangeably with the 
air conduction type of receiver 
eee 


Unattended Automatic 


Exchange on Poles 

Three all-metal, waterproof junctiol 
boxes, mounted on two poles, make UP 
the “exchange building” for one of the 
recently installed unattended exchange 
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Unattended Autelico All-Relay C-A-X Mounted on Poles in Lewiston, N. C. 


f the Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 

Tarboro, N. C This equipment 
was installed at Lewiston, N. C. It 
26-line Autelco all-relay 
(-A-X, made by Automatic Electric Co., 
particularly for this 


consists of a 
Chicago, installa- 
tion. 

The three boxes contain the line and 
trunk equipment, the interconnecting 
links, and the power apparatus (includ- 
ing a full-wave rectifier), respectively. 
They are mounted, with the 
able terminal and the electric service 
box, on 


together 


two 25-foot and are 
shielded and equipped with suppressors 
The 


equipment provides for handling 26 lo- 


poles, 


prevent radio interference 
individual, 
full-selective, or 10- or 
ringing basis. 

This exchange is one of 36 C-A-X’s in 
the network of the Carolina Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. It has two toll trunks 

the control exchange at Rich Square, 
XN. C., from which point also are con- 
trolled three other C-A-X’s. The oper- 
ation of the Lewiston exchange is peri- 
odically checked from this 


been 


al lines on an two-party 


20-party code- 


point. It 
in service for about six 
months, and its operation has not been 


has now 


in the least affected by its exposed loca- 
tion 


Western Electric Report 
Shows Improvement 


An increase of 32 per cent in the total 
Volume of sales, as compared with 1933 
operations is shown in the annual re- 
port of the Western Electric Co. for 
1934. This is the first time in five years 
that an improvement in business has 
been recorded over the preceding year. 

In spite of this improvement, the com- 


pany reports a net loss of $7,751,548 for 
1934, as compared with a loss of $13,- 
772,504 for the preceding year. Opera- 
tions were less than 20 per cent of ca- 
pacity. At the close of 1934 the com- 
pany’s employes totaled 20,416 as com- 
pared with 18,446 at the end of 1933. 
Sales by the Western Electric Co. to 
sell System companies during 1934 to- 


cm 
' 


x ia Gees 





taled $84,698,000. Sales to other com- 
panies amounted to $7,109,000, bringing 
the year’s total up to $91,807,000. This 
figure compares with total sales of 
$239,531,000 in 1925; $263,105,000 in 
1926; $253,724,000 in 1927; $287,931,000 
in 1928; $410,950,000 in 1929; $361,478,- 
000 in 1930; $228,956,000 in 1931; $117,- 
850,000 in 1932; $69,511,000 in 1933. 

The net loss for the year includes a 
profit of $849,941 from subsidiary and 
associated companies. After crediting 
profits of $2,036,073 on sales of market- 
able securities and making other sur- 
plus adjustments, the balance in the 
surplus account as of December 31, 1934, 

a decrease of $5,704,382 
for the year. 

Additions to plant amounted to $1,- 
34,000, while plant retired from service 
totaled $25,667,000, resulting in a net 
decrease in plant in 1934 of $23,033,000 
The plant written off was charged to 
the depreciation reserve. 

The company’s balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1934, shows total assets 
of $296,834,739. This includes $138,128,- 
23 invested in plant, $56,893,521 in ad- 
vances to and investments in subsidiary 
and associated companies, $24,210,910 
invested in United States government 
securities. 

Edgar S. Bloom is president and J. D. 
Kennedy is general telephone sales man 
ager of the Western Electric Co. 
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P&H PROCESS Poles 
Field Tests Prove their Long Life 
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Brief Telephone News 


Telephone Companies’ 


Annual Reports 

CoMBER, ONT., CAN.—The Tilbury West 
Telephone System, with a $12 per year 
rate, has increased its surplus to $7,000, 
despite a severe storm in March last 
year that wrought heavy damage to 
lines. Note of this fact featured the 
recent annual meeting together with the 
announcement that the system will be 
enabled to operate during 1935 without 
borrowings. R. F. Benoit presided at 
the meeting. 

W. A. Keith, the secretary, was ap- 
pointed auditor. Manager J. W. Brown 
reported fully on the past year’s enter- 
prise and development. Commissioners 
Dr. C. E. Kinster, J. T. Arnew and 
A. J. Tisdelle were re-elected. 


Telephones Gained 
DENVER, CoLo.—The Mountain States 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. gained 1,107 
new stations in January compared with 
415 in the same month last year. 
ROcHESTER, IND.—At the end of 1934 
the Rochester Telephone Co. had 1,450 
telephones, according to its annual re- 
port, and each telephone was used an 
average of 134 times per month for 
local calls and 2% times per month for 
long distance calls. During the year 
283 telephones were installed. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania reports a 
net increase of 2,396 telephones in serv- 
ice in February and a gain of 4,458 for 





J. K. Johnston 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
More than 750 companies have been served. 


1038-9 Lemcke Bldg. Indianapolis 








the first two months of 1935, compar- 
ing with gains of 1,114 and 1,864 re- 
spectively in the corresponding periods 
last year. 

The Diamond State Telephone Co. 
gained 74 stations in February and 189 
for two months of 1935, comparing with 
63 and 208 respectively a year ago. 


Elections 
GRANITE FALLS, MINN.—The three di- 
rectors of the Granite Falls Telephone 
Co. whose terms expired this year were 
re-elected for another term, namely, K 
E. Neste, C. E. Wilson and Helmer Han- 
son. 


Miscellaneous 

GRAND JUNCTION, Iowa.—The North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. has discon- 
tinued the furnishing of local telephone 
service here, relieving the practice of 
competition. The Junction Mutual Tele- 
phone Co. will continue to furnish local 
service and has entered into an agree- 
ment with the Northwestern Bell com- 
pany for long distance connections. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I—The New England 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. has issued 
an order barring race wire services 


from the use of company wires. The 
company’s action was taken at the Te. 
quest of Attorney General ohn P. Harti. 
gan of Rhode Island, as part of the com. 
pany’s cooperation in a campaign to end 
illicit gambling in this state. 

CHARLOTTE, TENN.—The exchange oj 
the Southern Bell Telephone & Te. 
graph Co. at Van Leer has been diseop. 
tinued and the community is being 
served from the Charlotte exchange, 4 
dial system will be installed. 

JONESBORO, TEXAS.—The city council 
recently voted to accept a proposition 
of the Southwestern Bell Telephone (po, 
to pay $1,100 per year as privilege 
license instead of a tax on number of 
poles. Under the old arrangement the 
taxes per pole totaled about $600 per 
year, with free service furnished the 
police and firemen and a discount to 
other city employes amounting to about 
$410 per year. 

Under the new proposal, accepted by 
the city council, the company will elimi. 
nate all free service and pay a total of 
$1,100 annually, billing the city the 
same as other subscribers. 

The contract is for a five-year period 
with option of renewal for five years 
unless either party gives a 60-day no- 
tice prior to expiration of the first five. 
year period. 








and, of course, it was not. 


“company” 
process which I do not recall. 


“THE MOSTA OF THE BESTA” 
By MISS ANNE BARNES 


Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, Des Moines, lowa 


While drinking a cup of delicious, golden brown, percolated cof- 
fee this morning I was thinking what a short time ago it seemed 
when I drank “boiled” coffee and thought it all right. 
not “all right” because that would mean it was 


But there was no known better way than boiling coffee except on 
days when mother: settled the coffee through some egg 





Well, it was 
“entirely right” 





JOHN M. COOK 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
APPRAISALS RATE STUDIES 


Determination of ‘Exchange Costs Incident to 
the Furnishing of Toll Service. 


Five Ivy St. Bldg. ATLANTA, GA. 


Undoubtedly, there will always be a better and still better way, 
as time goes on, and we will put each change into our daily program 
and will not hark back to our already-lived experiences except oc- 
casionally, when reminiscing. 

We need to be aware of changing conditions and their relation 
to our line of endeavor. We must draw upon every possible source 
of information and help. District and state conferences are two 
sources we telephone people must never purposely neglect. 

We know, as never before in our business experience, that our 
companies are all squarely up against certain problems which must 
be solved if they are to remain in business. They need, as Ben 
Bernie, well-known orchestra leader, says, “The mosta of the besta” 
in every employe in our organizations. In order to find this “mosta 
of the besta,” all employe accomplishment must go through a filter- 
ing process. Sometimes, we are disappointed because our efforts do 
not percolate through to the attention of executives. We may be 
sure of one thing: our company executives are constantly on the 
lookout for the “‘mosta of the besta’”’ that we possess, be it little or 
much. 

Let us ask ourselves these questions every now and then: 

(1.) How do I rate as an employe in today’s world? Am I up 
to par? 

(2.) Am I searching for fresh knowledge and a deeper and more 
sympathetic understanding of the problems that my company is 
confronting? 

(3.) Has the filtering process of my company found me on the 
“Mosta of the Besta” side of its needs? If not, why not? 








Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Teleph Acc 
CERTIFIED 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 





Consolidated Bidg., Indianapolis 


ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH AND BOGGS 
Certified Public Accountants 
Specializing in Telephone Accounting 
and Rate Cases Since 1918 
901-7 Continental Bank Bldg. 

ianapolis, Indiana 
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ADDING MACHINES 


Burroughs Adding Machine 
Second Bivd., Detroit, Mich. — Adding, 
Bookkeeping, Calculating, Billing and Ac- 
counting Machines, Electric Carriage Type- 
writers, Standard ewriters, Operator 
Correct-Posture Chairs. Burroughs ma- 
chines are in use today in hundreds of 
progressive telephone companies throughout 
the country. 


BATTERIES—DRY CELLS 


Bond Electric Corporation, 257 Cornelison 
Ave., Jersey City, N. J.—Bond Telephone 
Dry Cells, Bond Flashlights and Batteries, 
Industrial Flashlights and Batteries, Bond 
Dry Batteries, Storage Batteries, Voltpruf 
Special Flashlights for linemen, Victor 
Telephone Cells and Bond Formula 1216 
Inhibitor, ideal for keeping the cooling sys— 
tem of trucks and service cars free from 
rust, scale and corrosion. 


National Carbon Company, 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York.—“Columbia” Telephone Dry 
Batteries; “Eveready” Flashlights, Flash- 
light Batteries and Long Life Dry Cells, 
“National Pyramid” brushes, carbon, graph- 
ite and metal graphite for motors, gener- 
ators and rotary converters. “Eveready” 
Prestone anti-freeze; ‘“‘Eveready” Rustone 
rust preventive; and “Eveready” Air Cell 
telephone operators’ transmitter batteries. 


Ray-O-Vac Company, Madison, Wis. 
—Ray-O-Vac telephone batteries — longer 
life and better service proven by tests in 
accordance with U. S. Government stand- 
ards and records of users. Ray-O-Vac 
flashlights and industrial flashlight bat- 
terles are other items showing Ray-O-Vac’s 
outstanding quality. 


Company, 


BATTERIES—STORAGE 


The Electric Storage Battery Company, 
Allegheny Ave. and 19th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Exide Storage Batteries. Branches: 
Boston, New York, Rochester, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Washington, Atlanta, Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Denver, San 
Francisco and Seattle. 


BATTERY CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 
General Electric Company, 


Conn.—_Tungar battery chargers. 
line hardware. 


Bridgeport, 
G-E pole 
Cable filling compound. 


CABLE—LEAD ENCASED 


American Electrical Works, Phillipsdale, 
. L\—Paper telephone cable, switchboard 
cable, bare copper wire. Chicago Office: 
20 N. Wacker Drive; Cincinnati: Traction 
Bldg.; New York: 100 E. 42nd St. 
British Insulated Cables, Ltd., 
House, Embankment, W. C. 2, Factory: 
Prescot, Lancashire, England.—Telephone 
cable of all sizes and capacities. 


General Cable Corporation, 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York, Y.—Paper telephone 
cables of standardized manufacture for 
over forty years. Weatherproof and in- 
sulated copperweld drop wire. 


Eugene F. Phillips Electrical Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, Can.—For any type of wire or 
cable used in telephone, telegraph or power 
work get in touch with “Phillips.” Manu- 
facturers of bare and insulated copper 
wires, rubber insulated wires, enameled 
wire, magnet wire, telephone cables, power 
cables, switchboard cables, flexible cords, 
copper rods, etc. 


Surrey 


Buyer’s Weekly Guide 


A list of Firms and companies 


offering equipment, supplies or services 


for operating telephone companies 


CABLE RINGS 


National Telephone Supply Company, 5100 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio.—National 
Cable Rings, National Splicing Sleeves, 
Non-Breakable Messenger Cable gers, 
Marlin and Swisher ble Hangers and 
Custom Galvanizers. National cable rings 
are practical because they are two-way,— 
they allow the cable to be pulled in either 
direction. National sleeves make secure 
the weakest points in the line. If it’s a 
splice—make it a National. 


CABLE 7ERMINALS 


Cook Electric Company, 2700 Southport 
Ave., Chicago, I!l._—Protective Pole Cable 
Terminals, Unprotected Pole Cable Termi- 
nals, central office protection, lighting ar- 
resters, sleeves, fuses. 


Reliable Electric Company, 3145 Carroll 
Ave., Chicago, til—Complete line of cable 
terminals, telephone and switchboard pro- 
tectors, sleeves, fuses, solderless wire con- 
nectors and specialties. 


CARBON DIAPHRAGMS 


Noris Carbon Company, inc., 160 5th Ave., 
New York, N. Y.—Carbon diaphragms, car- 
bon back plates, granular and globular 
carbons, lightning arresters. 


CONDUIT 


Brazil Hollow Brick & Tile Company, 
Brazil, ind.—Makers of Brazil Vitrified Tile. 
Conduit. 


CORDS, CABLE AND WIRE 


Lenz Electric Manufacturing Co., 1751 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago—Established 1904— 
telephone an switchboard cords for all 
makes of equipment, braided and lead- 
covered telephone cable, flame—proof jumper 
wee interior telephone wire, switchboard 
wire. 


CORDS AND WIRE 


Runzel Cord & Wire Co., 4727-31 Montrose 
Ave., Chicago—Telephone and Switchboard 
Cords, Flame-proof Jumper Wire, Switch- 
board Wire, Interior Telephone Wire. W. 
L. Runzel, President, has devoted over 40 
years to the making of fine telephone cords. 


ELAPSED TIME RECORDERS 


Calculagraph Company, 50 Church S&t., 
New York, Y.—Calculagraph is the 
world’s standard elapsed time recorder and 
gives you toll records printed with elapsed 
time to the second. Both spring driven and 
electric motor models are available. 


POLES 


B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar poles. 
Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 

Alfred E. Cowling, Scotstown, Quebec.— 
Eastern cedar poles, plain or butt treated. 


MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. Imme- 
diate quotations on request. 


Michigan Pole & Tie Company, Newberr 
and Grand Rapids, Mich. — ‘‘Poles wit 
Character.”” Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar. Strategically located yards, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Reed City (Lower 
Michigan), insure quick deliveries. 


Naugle Pole & Tie Co., 5 South Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill Northern White and 
Western Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt- 
treated. Let us quote you our new low 
prices. 
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H. Sigalet & Company, Ltd., Lumby, B. 
C., Canada — Western Red Cedar Poles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 


Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Doswell 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishéed Cedar Poles. 
Plain or Butt treated. 


SUPPLIES, SWITCHBOARDS 
AND INSTRUMENTS 


American Automatic Electric Sales Com- 
pany, 1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, 
ill. —Public Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Private Automatic Telephone Systems, 
Central Battery and Magneto Manual Tele- 
phone Switchboards, Remote Control 
Switchboards, Telephone Instruments of all 
types, Battery Eliminators, Charging 
Equipment, Signaling and Control Appa- 
ratus, Cords, Wires, Cables, Monotype Co 
perweld Drop Wire, and a complete line of 
construction materials and supplies. 


Automatic Electric Company, 
Van Buren St., Chicago 
matic Dial Systems, Private Automatic 
Dial Systems, Telephones, relays, signal- 
ling and control equipment. 


1033 W. 
iii.—Public Auto- 


Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Mil- 
ton Road, Edge Lane, Liverpool, England. 
—Automatic Telephone Equipment. 


Automatic Electric Sales Company, Ltd., 
1027 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill.—Pub-— 
lic Automatic Dial Systems, Private Auto- 
matic Dial Systems, Manual Telephone 
Equipment, telephones, storage batteries, 
wire, cable, poles. etc. 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company, 
Adams Aberdeen Sts., Chicago, t!!.—En- 
gineers and designers, manufacturers and 
suppliers of complete equipment for tele- 
phone exchanges and communication 8- 
tems. Manufacturers of *‘Master—built”’ 
Common Battery. Magneto and 
Switchboards, ‘“Masterphone” Telephone 
Instruments, and a complete line of tele— 
phone supplies, including bronze drop and 
interior wire. 


North Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Galion, Ohio—Machine switching telephone 
systems. Automanual and Automatic. “All- 
Relay” Switching Apparatus (Dialless and 
Dial Control). Unattended Satellite Sys- 
tems. 


Siemens Brothers & Company, Ltd., 
Woolwich, England—Automatic and Man- 
ual Telephone Equipment. 


Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufac- 
turing Company, 100 Carison Road, Roches— 
ter, R. Y. — Telephone apparatus of all 
kinds, switchboard cords, cable and general 
telephone supplies. 


TOOLS 


Crescent Tool Co., Jamestown, N. Y.— 
CRESTOLOY Pliers, Curved Needle Nose 
Pliers, Heavy Diagonal Cutting Pliers, 
Linemen’s Side Cutting Pliers, End Cutting 
Nippers, Crescent Hack Saws. 


TRANSMITTER REPAIRS 


The Telephone Repair Shop, 1760 Lunt 
Ave., Chicago, !lil.—Transmitters completely 
rebuilt and arranged for either magneto or 

. . service. Transmitter fronts and 
backs refinished in black. Transmitter 
buttons cleaned and refilled. Receivers re- 
paired; ringer coils and generator armatures 
rewound. 


45 





~ CLASSIFIED SECTION 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 


RECONSTRUCTED EQUIPMENT 


Kellogg No. 15 3-bar bridging hand Gen- 
erators with brass end bearings com- 
plete with Mounting screws & Crank @$1.85 

Western Elec. No. 1533A C. B. Steel hotel 
sets with W. E. Trans. & Rec. 1400 
ohm ringer & Booster Coil @......... 7 

Western Elec. No, 50F Latest type 3-bar 
Bdg. Generator with crank & mount- 
ing screws 

Western Elec. No. 143 Receiver with re- 
polished shell & New Cord @.... 

Cook No. 44 Wall type protector 
rack complete with tubular fuses, Ar- 
rester blocks & GG No. 10 
necting strip and mounting 
per 20 line units @ 

Kellogg No. 41 receiver 
& New Cords @..... 


New 


cross con- 
brackets 


No. 240 3-bar 1000-1600 or 
500 ohm external post connection desk 
et signal set with Ind. Coil @... 


Western Elec 


No. 19 twisted paid inside telephone wire 
per 300 foot spool @ 


Kellogg No. 729 S. A. Straight line C. B 
Oak finish wood hotel sets with Kel- 
logg No. 22 Trans. & No. 41 Rec. & 
No. 79 Booster Coil @ . 


REBUILT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 
Not Ine, 


1940 W. 21st St., Pilsen Station 
Chicago, Ill. 








HELP WANTED 





WANTED 


company 


Manager for telephone 
operating 6,000 stations. Appli- 
cant should have well-rounded experience 
in management of automatic property and 
should be, above all, a good wide-awake 
commercial man. Preference given to man 
from South or Southwest. Address 8431, 
care TELEPHONY. 








RECONDITIONED 


Linemens’ test sets 


Telecode relays 
Pay Stations 
Calculagraphs 

Ringing machines 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE 
AND SUPPLY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 











$2.00 for 20 words or less. 


Minimum charge 








TRANSMITTERS 


REPAIRED AND REBUILT 
Guaranteed Quality—Any Quantity 
Baked, black, velvet finish, New granular 
carbon. Workmanship, adjustments and tests 
made with the latest and most improved 

apparatus. 50c each less backs. 
Full information on request 


TELEPHONE REPAIR SHOP 


Rogers Park Station Chicago 








TEST SET 
Lineman’s test set 
with finder coil for 
locating distance and 
direction to trouble. 

ent on 


$37.00 


| TELEPHONE BOOTHS | 
| Refinished practically new, late-type, push-in, | 
folding door telephone booths as low as $16.00 
in lots of 6. Single booth prices on request. Also 
250 used Linemen's Too! Boxes, 40”x20”x!7” deep. 
$2.00 each; formerly used by W. U. T. Co. Prices 
F.O.B. Chicago. } 


W. M. MILLER & SONS 


STEWART BROS. 
Ottawa, Ill. 























2553 W. Madison St. Chicago, IIl. 











FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—45,000 Exchange line 
(Pony) insulators at $25.00 per 1,000 or 
$21.00 per 1,000 in quantities of 5,000 or 
more. Prices F.O.B. Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Nebraska. F. M. Strasser, 
Supervisor of Supplies. 








Reconditioned Equipment 

Kellogg 3-conductor Desk Stands 
only. Late type. Local or Common Batt. 
$4.50; Kellogg 97 stand, No. 75 steel 
straight line signal box, $6.75; Kellogg 
Late Type Ringers, Transmitters, Re- 
ceivers, $1.00 each. Independent Telo. 
Repair Co., 1432 W. 15th St., Chicago, 
Illinois. _ ie See Ae 

FOR SALE—One 200-line North Auto- 
matic machine switching switchboard 
equipped with 146 rotary line switches, 15 
connectors, 12 selectors, and a 100 call code 
calling unit. Address 8424, care of 
TELEPHONY. 

FOR SALE — Combined drops and 
jacks, Swedish-American, American Elec- 
tric Burns Express and others at $1.00 
each. Electric Specialty Co., Box 645, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 








FOR SALE—Motor Generator set direct 
coupled on base. Century Motor—110 or 
220 Volts—60 Cycle 11 and 22 amperes— 
1750 R.P.M. Holtzer Cabot Generator— 
50 Volts—20 amperes. Price $50.00 F.O.B. 
Lima, Ohio. The Lima Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., Lima, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED—Used 3 and 5 bar magneto 
wall phones, Kellogg, Western or Strom- 
berg. Can use some Western Electric desk 
stands. Pioneer Telephone Company, 
Waconia, Minn. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Competent telephone man experienced j; 
all branches, desires position with actiye 
company. Will furnish A-1 reference; g 
anywhere, moderate salary. Address 8434 


care TELEPHONY. 





Wanted—Position as lineman and troubk 
man on magneto or c. b. exchange. Sey- 
eral years’ experience; will come on trial 
Married. Address E. E. Derr, Milledge- 
ville, Illinois, Box 38. 

















Locate cable trouble with the CANTY 
FAULT FINDER. This new cable test- 
er operates on two dry cells and locates 
all cable faults (except opens). There 
are two binding posts for lead wires to 
bad cable pairs. Adjustment of tone is 
simple——move lock nut up or down. Size 
3”x4”"x7”. No telephone exchange should 
be without the CANTY FAULT FIND- 
ER. Price $12.50 postpaid complete, 

“less head set. Address 8101, care of 
TELEPHONY. 


TELEPHONE AND FIRE 
INSURANCE RATES 
(Concluded from page 15) 
phone men who have been pushing it 
as individuals, should in our opinion 
now be concentrated into an organ- 
ized effort to put it over. 

We suggest that the national asso- 
ciation, and each state association, 
appoint as soon as possible special 
committees to go to work in earnest 
and in an organized way on the in- 
surance matter. The committee of 
the national association could take 
general charge, keeping the state 
committees informed as to the mai- 
ner in which their own activities 
could be most useful. 

The insurance companies are rea- 
sonable, and should be greatly inter- 
ested in plans that should in fact 
increase their own business. This 
looks like a real opportunity for 4 
highly-constructive effort that will, if 
brought to fruition, be useful and 
valuable to all concerned. 
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